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CHAPTER I. 

Sir Charles Colville looked upon his little 
steam yacht with the affection of a parent. 
Whether it lay tranquilly at anchor near the 
shore^ or was dancing through the wave, turning 
hither and thither in obedience to the will of the 
man at the helm, it was ever gazed upon by him 
with pride and satisfaction. His house and 
estate, with all the good things appertaining to 
them, occupied but a second place in his heart, 
though the value of the one compared with the 
other was as a piece of cork to its size in refined 
gold. 

The family mansion, Sternhold House^ an old 
castellated building, occupied the western side 
of a valley on the sea coast in the south of 
England. There it had stood for ages amidst 
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storm and tempest, bravely erect, in opposition 
to the ravages of time, on which modern improve- 
ment had not put its destructive hand. 

The valley extended some miles in a northerly 
direction up to a range of hills, from which issued 
a spring of clear sparkling water, which made its 
way unchecked through the valley to the sea a 
few hundred yards on the eastern side of Stern- 
hold House. About a mile farther distant a 
spot had been fixed upon for the erection of a 
building for the use of the coast-guard service, 
in which were located some twenty men under 
the charge of Captain Colville, whose duty it 
was to protect the coast from smugglers and 
render such assistance to passing vessels as they 
might from storm or accident require. 

The coast-line on the east side of the station 
was very irregular and rocky for about half a 
mile, and then bent inland upon a pebbly 
beach, forming a little bay, at the head of which 
stood the rising watering-place of Broadhurst. 

From the north we pass to the south. On the 
morning of the wreck, of which a slight account 
has already been given. Sir Charles Colville stood 
on a raised terrace on the side of the house 
facing seaward, looking at his yacht, which lay at 
anchor near the shore with the steam up, ready 
for a short trip along the coast. Miss Colville 
was by her brother s side, with a servant behind 
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her with an armful of wraps ; her eyes, however, 
did not follow in the direction of her brother's, 
but were fixed inquiringly upon a dark ridge of 
clouds that was beginning to show itself in the 
south-west. 

* Well, Maggie, are you quite ready V asked 
Sir Charles. 

* Quite,' replied the lady, * but a little curious 
to know the meaning of the darkness over 
there/ 

' Only a passing cloud/ said Sir Charles — 
' nothing to be afraid of.' 

* Perhaps not for you, Charles,' observed his 
sister ; * but what does the barometer say to it V 
she added, as she re-entered the house. 

In a brief space she was back again, saying, 
'The glass is falling rapidly, and I will not 
venture out with you to day.' 

' Then if my good cousin does not come/ he 
rejoined, * I suppose I must go alone. What 
a pity it is,' he added, laughing, * that my sister 
should be such a coward.' 

* Go and look at the glass yourself,' she replied, 
' and then you will see that I am acting rather 
from prudence than cowardice.' 

Sir Charles did not reply, but went quietly to 
the glass, and then, returning to the door, looked 
out at the rising clouds. 
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* Well/ said his sister, ' which of the two words 
are to be mine, yes or no V 

* The glass is falling and the clouds are rising, 

and but here comes the captain, and we 

will have his opinion.' 

* Shall w^e have a storm V said Captain Col- 
ville, anticipating the question as he shook 
hands with the brother and sister, * Yes ; I 
think we shall, and in a very short time, 
too. If you go aboard now, I think you 
will want them badly enoqgh before you get 
back again,' he added, pointing to the w^aps in 
the servant's hands. 

' There I' said Miss Colville. * What do yoij 
say to the coward now V 

* That she is very much pleased to have her 
cowardice approved of,' said Sir Charles, laugh- 
ing. ' Come, captain/ he added, ' you will go — 
there is nothing to fear V 

* Nothing to fear, of course not/ he replied, 
* but at the same ftime, it strikes me there is 
nothing to be hoped for but a good wetting.' 

' And you do not care to get that V said Sir 
Charles. 

* No, not without a reasonable object in view,' 
replied the captain. * ** When duty calls/' as 
the song says, it is different.' 

* Then I must go alone/ said Sir Charles. 

* If you are wise, I think you will do well,' 
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said the captain, ' to signal your men to get into 
a safe berth as soon as they can, as they do not 
appear to be quite satisfied with their present 
position.' 

The order was given, and the yacht glided 
quietly into shelter, behind a little breakwater, 
which nature, assisted by art, had formed at the 
mouth of the stream, where it then entered the 
sea. 

The servant disappeared with the wraps, while 
Sir Charles, with his sister and the captain, 
stood in the doorway watching the approaching 
storm. 

* If the wind suddenly increases, as I suspect 
it will,' observed the captain, ' some of our friends 
out in the distance will be suflferers if they do 
not quickly shorten sail.' 

Of this fact the commanders of the vessels to 
which he pointed seemed fully aware, as, ere he 
had finished speaking, the disappearance of the 
sails showed plainly what they were about. 

There was but little time for further argument 
of the character and violence of the storm. A 
vivid flash of lightning across the sea from the 
south-west announced its approach, and in a few 
minutes the sky was overspread with dark 
clouds, while the lightning flashed from side to 
aide, and the quivering air was filled with a 
continual roar. 
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The captaiQ took a hurried glance towards the 
abode of his men. He saw them busy with the 
Jife-boat, aa if they thought there would soon 
arise occasion for its usa With a hearty good- 
bye to Sir Charles and his sister, he dashed out 
into the storm and pressed through it towards 
his men. The wetting which he had just 
appeared so careful to avoid had no terror for 
him now. He felt that his duty called him to 
the station, and that thunder and lightning were 
not worth a moment's thought. Ere he could 
reach his men, the wind had risen to a perfect 
hurricane, whipping up the sea into a white foam, 
and dashing it headlong on the shore with a 
roar that seemed at times to rival the noise of 
the thunder. The sinews of the captain were 
strained to their utmost as he struggled on, till 
at length, breathless and almost spent, he reached 
the shelter of the boat-house. He found his 
men intently watching a vessel about a mile from 
the shore which appeared to be becoming quite 
unmanageable. 

'Nothing will save her from going on the 
rocks,' begiui an old sailor, when a vivid flash of 
lightning appeared to seize upon the struggling 
ship and shiver its masts into a thousand pieces. 

' Let go your anchors or you are lost,' cried the 
captain. 

The sound of his voice died as a whisper long 
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ere it reached the point to which it was directed, 
but the men in the ship did not need the in- 
struction. No sooner were the masts struck 
than the anchors were down and grappling with 
the earth. For a few seconds they did their 
appointed work and checkmated the force of 
wind and waves, bat the struggle was soon over 
and the storm prevailed. 

* She is at the mercy of the waves,' said the 
captain. 

'Yes, she is dragging her anchors,' replied 
Mr. Lonsdale, his lieutenant. 

' Are your men all ready with the life-boat V 
asked the captain. 

* Yes, quite ready,' was the reply. 

' Good God r cried the captain, as he saw Sir 
Charles Colville in his yacht struggling through 
the sea towards the disabled ship. * Is the man 
mad? What can he hope or expect to do in 
such a storm with that little toy of a boat ? He 
will go to the bottom with his darling, if you are 
not quickly by his side to save him. To the 
rescue !' he said to Lonsdale ; * there is not a 
moment to lose. Save Sir Charles and his crew, 
and take off the poor fellows from the ship if you 
can. I wish he had been in bed rather than 
taking his yacht out into such a sea.' 

It was not without some difficulty and great 
skill that the life-boat was forced, through the 
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breakers, and by tbe time she was in the open 
sea, the brave little yacht, with Sir Charles 
Colville at the helm, had approached to within 
a few yards of the disabled ship ; but the waves 
were running too high for an attempt to be 
made to take off the crew, who were clinging to 
anything they could seize upon on deck, to save 
themselves from being washed overboard. 

It would be diflficult to show where at that 
moment the most intense excitement prevailed, 
whether it was in the crew of the yacht, who 
were waiting for an opportunity to save the 
men of the doomed ship, while the violence of 
the waves threatened at every moment to en- 
gulph them in the depth of the sea, or the poor 
helpless fellows who felt that they were being 
irresistibly urged forward to be dashed to pieces 
on the rocks, or with the men who were buffet- 
ing the sea in the life-boat to take them from 
their perilous position, or their companions, who 
were eagerly watching them from the shore. 

* Bravely done, bravely done!' cried the 
captain, as he saw his men place the life-boat 
fairly between the yacht and the disabled ship, 
where it appeared to have the best chance of 
being usefully employed. 

Sir Charles Colville, seeing that he dared not 
approach nearer to the disabled vessel, and that 
the life-boat was close at hand, and knowing 
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as he did every sheltered spot on the coast, 
steamed away into comparative still water at a 
little distance, there to await any favourable 
opportunity that might present itself for him to 
be of service in saving hfe, when the wind and 
waves had done their worst. 

Again and again an attempt was made to aid 
the crew in the ship by the brave fellows in the 
lifeboat, but owing to the violence of the waves 
and the inability of the men to secure the rope 
that was thrown to them, all proved in vain. 
When close upon rocks they made a last desperate 
attempt to get a line aboard the wreck, but in 
doing so, Lonsdale, the officer in command, was 
hurled violently against the side of the boat, and 
before a hand could be stretched out to save 
him, jerked over into the boiling surf. His life- 
belt kept him afloat, although he was rendered 
senseless by the blow, in which state he was 
pulled back again into the boat. 

While this was taking place, a huge wave 
sent the wreck with crushing force upon the 
rocks, where, in a few minutes, it became a 
broken, splintered mass of struggling timber. 
The captain, with his men, who had watched the 
catastrophe from the shore, hastened to the 
rocks upon which the vessel bad struck, but out 
of the whole number of men who had been on 
that ill-fated ship only one was saved. 
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The life-boat returned with the wounded 
officer to the boat-house, while Sir Charles 
Colville steamed about as near to the rocks as 
he dare venture, in hope of saving some poor 
struggling wretch who might still be supporting 
himself in the water. " The storm-clouds passed 
away as suddenly as they had appeared, and the 
waves became consequently much less violent 
than they had been, and rendered the search 
more easy, but it was all in vain, and the brave 
fellows were obliged to give up the task as 
hopeless. As they were returning to the land- 
ing place, and when within a few hundred yards 
of it, they passed what at first pight appeared to 
be a dead sheep attached to a piece of timber 
floating on the water, ^r Charles was the first 
to notice it, and being a little curious to see 
what it was, brought the yacht close along by 
its side, and called out to his men to get it on 
board, when great was the surprise of all to see, 
in the midst of an old sheepskin coat, the face of 
a child. . On taking off its rough covering they 
found the body of the child still a little warm, 
but it gave no other sign of life than an occa- 
sional moan. Sir Charles instantly gave up the 
helm to one of his men, and devoted himself to 
the recovery of the child. Pulling off its wet 
clothes, he wrapped it up in a warm rug, and, 
as soon as the yacht could be got to land, sprang 
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ashore and made for home as fast as possible, 
calling, as he did so, for one of the men to follow 
him with the mat and clothes and anything else 
that had been found with the child. 

Meeting one of his servants by the way, he 
ordered him to go directly for his medical at- 
tendant ; then, for want of a large fire in any 
other part of the house, he passed on by the 
wondering servants to the kitchen, calling out 
as he went for some large warm blankets. In a 
short time Miss Colville was by her brother s 
side, and using every means for the restoration 
of the child that the occasion seemed to warrant. 
As she was thus employed the doctor entered 
the kitchen, and having approved of what had 
been done, took the case entirely into his own 
hands, at the same time requesting that a large 
fire might be made in a spare room upstairs. 

Sir Charles, feeling that the child was in safe 
hands, retired to his room to change his dress, 
leaving his sister in the hall, to hear from the 
sailor who had brought up the rug and clothes 
the particulars of the destruction of the vessel 
on the rocks and of the accident to the officer in 
the life-boat. 

When Captain Colville, who stood above the 
rocks on which the vessel struck, saw that she 
was a complete wreck, and that there was no 
further chance of saving life, having directed 
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some of his men to remain on the spot and take 
charge of any part of the cargo that might come 
ashore, he returned to the station. The one 
poor fellow that was saved was so much ex- 
hausted that he was unable to walk without 
assistance, but as that was readily rendered to 
him by two of the men, he managed, though 
apparently morQ dead than alive, to reach the 
station, where he was immediately placed in bed 
in a room that had been warmed and prepared 
for the occasion when the vessel was seen to be 
drifting towards the rocks. The warm riestora- 
tives that were freely administered to him for a 
time did not produce the desired effect. He 
continued very restless — it might be from the 
remembrance of the fearful scene through which 
he had just passed, or it might have been in 
part from other causes, of which the men around 
him knew nothing. At length, however, ex- 
hausted in body and mind, he fell asleep. 

With Lieutenant Lonsdale the case was very 
different. When the captain reached the station 
he found him insensible, and immediately sent 
off a messenger for the doctor. He did what he 
could to soothe the poor fellow, but from the 
first moment he looked upon him he felt assured 
that he had been mortally injured, and on the 
arrival of the doctor his fears were but too sadly 
confirmed. He then learnt that the poor fellow's 
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skull was fractured, and that he could not live 
out the day. 

The captain wiped the moisture from his eyes, 
and his men were not less affected at the thouf/ht 
of the desolate state in which his little girl Luuy 
would be left. They felt that she would be 
now indeed an orphan. Some twelve months 
since her mother had died in a consumption, and 
left her in her ninth year in her sailor home uiidtjr 
the sole charge of her disconsolate father. 

The station consisted of two oblong buildings. 
Between these blocks stood the officer's house, 
which had for some years been occupied by tha 
ijLOW dying man. Since his wife's death a young 
person had been engaged to superintend the 
management of his house, and take charge of the 
education of his daughter. 

The love of Lucy for her father was as un- 
bounded as the outspreading heavens ; and night 
nor day during the past twelve months, never 
had he left her without having felt her arms 
clinging about his neck, and the warm kiss, or 
rather kisses, imprinted on his lips. She was 
ever the first to meet him on his return from 
any act of duty, and to welcome him back. 
Sdd and tearful were the eyes of the little one 
now, as she saw the men approaching the house, 
bearing between them in silence the unconscious 
form of her beloved father. 
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'Father I dear father I' she cried, as she met 
him at the door ; ^ are you very ill ? Will you 
not turn and speak to me V 

* Take her away/ said one of the men, to an 
old servant who stood by the door, * he cannot 
speak to her/ 

^ No, no,* said Lucy, *I cannot go away ; if he 
cannot speak to me I can speak to him, poor 
dear/ 

The man did not stop to argue, but passed on, 
and bore the wounded man to his bed, and left 
him in charge of the housekeeper and his weep- 
ing child, who thought not of her own disconso- 
late condition, but of the means that could be 
used to soothe the pain of the beloved sufferer. 
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CHAPTER II. 

As Sir Charles Colvilte finished hfe toilette, the 
last storm-cloud passed away, and the sun, 
freed from its dark canopy,, burst forth In what 
appeared, compared with the late gloom, un- 
wonted splendour. 

* I trust I did not too hastily give up the chance 
of saving life when I left the wreck, '^ murmured 
Sir Charles, as he looked out upon the smiling 
landscape and the fast tranquillising sea, ' The 
steam is still up, I see, and though any further 
attempt may be useless, it will be satisfactory to 
know ,that we have left nothing in doubt. Go,' 
he said to the man who was in attendance upon 
him, 'and tell the captain of the yacht to be 
ready to leave the breakwater at a moment's 

notice.' 

Then, having spoken a few words to his sister, 

and learnt from the doctor that hopes for the 

child's. recovery rnight now be safely indulged in, 

he followed his messenger to the yacht, and 

once more took his station at the helm. 
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By this time the violence of the waves had, 
with the wind, almost entirely died away; still, 
there was a heavy swell upon the water that 
rendered the searching about in the shallows 
amidst the rocks anything but a safe proceeding, 
and therefore, to save the captain from any un- 
necessary responsibility, he kept the command 
of the desired movements entirely in his own 
hands. The tide had just begun to ebb, when 
the vessel struck, so that by the time Sir 
Charles was again passing by the spot he could 
see many of the broken ribs of the ship jammed 
together amidst the rocks, but nothing of the 
remains of any human being. 

Seeing that the men from the station were 
keeping a good look-out along the shore, and 
that a well-manned boat was moving searchingly 
around and over the scene of the late catastrophe, 
Sir Charles felt there was nothing left for him 
to do, and therefore, after steaming about for 
an hour, he steered for the breakwater and then 
returned home. 

That day the dinner party at Sternhold House 
consisted of Sir Charles Colville, his sister, the 
doctor, Mrs. Wilton, a lady residing at Broad- 
hurst, her brother, the Rev. James Pearce, who 
had j ust left a curacy in the north to undertake 
nearly the whole duty at Woodford, a village 
about a couple of miles north of Broadhurst, 
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where the vicar was an infirm old man^ and equal 
to nothing more than the preaching a sermon 
once a week. 

The conversation while the dinner was pro- 
gressing turned chiefly upon the late storm, and 
the mischief it had done along the coast. Sir 
Charles Colville, in speaking of his finding the 
child, told the company that on his untying the 
cord which kept the sheepskin about the child, 
he was surprised to find within, not only the 
little fellow now safe and warm in bed, but also 
a small, white, stuffed dog, which appeared to 
have been used as a plaything. 

' You will preserve the precious relic,' observed 
Mrs, Wilton, * as a memento of your success in 
saving the child V 

* I have not thought of doing so,' returned Sir 
Charles, * but I suppose there is yet time, as it 
is not destroyed.' 

' I do hope it is not,' rejoined Mrs. Wilton, 
' as I should like to see it very much.' 

Sir Charles whispered something to one of the 
servants, who instantly left the room, and then, 
turning to Mrs. Wilton, he said : 

* If it is presentable we will have it before us 
in the drawing-room in the course of the even- 
ing.' 

' How far the dog may have escaped injury,' 
observed the doctor, * remains to be seen, but that 
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the child has bad a very narrow escape from 
death, there can be no doubt.' 

' You think he will recover ?' said Mr. Pearce, 
interrogatively. 

' I have good reason to hope he will/ replied 
the doctor. 

' I am very glad to know the child is likely to 
do well/ said Miss Colville ; * but I still think it 
was a very rash act on the part of my brother 
to go out in his yacht in such a storm.' 

' Was he not unexpectedly caught in it ? 
asked the doctor. 

^ Oh dear no/ replied Miss Colville. ' We had 
just decided not to go out, when the storm com- 
menced ; when my brother,, like a rash man — ^as 
1 maintain he is — on seeing a vessel, struck with 
lightning, and in distress, jumped from my side 
without a word, and before I had well recovered 
from my surprise I saw the yacht leave the 
breakwatiBr, and no less a person at the helm 
than himself, when it was not fit for the com- 
monest sailor to leave the shore.' 

' And would you have me,' asked Sir Charles, 
playfully, * send my beautiful Nancy to sea with 
^ common sailor at the helm at such a time ?' 

* I am afraid,' rejoined Miss Colville, ' that 
your beautiful Nancy and you will find your 
way some day to the bottom of the sea.' 

*My dear Mi-ss Colville/ urged Mrs. Wilton, 
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*you must not indulge in such frightful sup- 
positions. It is really too dreadful to think of 
for a mobaent/ 

* Do not alarm yourself/ said Sir Charles ; ^ I 
am not quite so rash as my sister would lead you 
to suppose I am/ 

' Mrs. Wilton does not know you so well as I 
do/ retorted Miss Colville. * Why, if I had not 
firmly resisted, you would have had me out in 
the storm with you.' 

' And brought yoa back again safely, I trust/ 
said Sir Charles. 

* Although I am very fond of the sea/ ob- 
served Mr. Pearce, 'I do not think I should 
have liked to venture upon it in such a storm as 
we have had to-day/ 

' Nor should 1/ said Sir Charles, ' had it been 
for mere amusement ; but when I saw the peril 
m which the crew of that ill-fated ship was 
placed, I did not stop to think of how the storm 
would deal with me. It was my misfortune to 
be of very little use/ 

' The life you have saved may prove a very 
valuable one/ observed the doctor. 

* Poor little fellow f said Sir Charles ; ' we have 
yet to learn who or what he is/ 

' He will never be able to tell you himself,' said 
the doctor ; * but as I hear there was one man 
saved, we may learn from him.' 

ai— 2 
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' Captain Colville has promised to be with us 
in the drawing-room this evening/ observed Sir 
Charles, ' when we may hear some further parti- 
culars from him.' 

In due time the ladies rose from the table, 
and were shortly afterwards followed by the 
gentlemen to the drawing-room, where they 
found that Captain Colville and his father, the 
general, had been just announced. 

Miss Colville, anxious to carry her point about 
her brother's rashness, made an immediate attack 
upon the paptain on his entrance, almost before 
the first words of greeting had pas^sed from his 
lips, by saying : 

' Do you not think, paptain, it was very rash 
in my brother to go out in the storm as he did 
this afternoon V 

* I was a little surprised to see him away 
from the shore,* replied the captain, evasively. 

* I know what that means/ rejoined the lady, 
in a triumphant tone. ' But here he is ; let him 
now answer for himself 

* No, no/ cried General Colville ; * a brave 
man will never boast of his own brave actions.' 

' I am speaking of a rash act, general/ rejoined 
the lady. 

'Whatl still upon the attack, sister?' said 
Sir Charles, with a merry laugh. 'Why, one' 
would almost think you are sorry I did not go 
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to the bottom, to prove the correctness of your 
judgment.' 

' Oh, brother I* cried Miss Colville ; * is that a 
fair way of treating my argument ? 

* We have been speaking, captain,' observed 
Sir Charles, * of the poor fellow your men saved 
from the wreck. Do you know if he is suffi- 
ciently recovered to give any account of his 
unfortunate voyage V 

* I do not,' replied the captain. * I should 
have gone to see him had I not learnt from the 
doctor that he was in a very excitable state, and 
had for the present better be left unquestioned.' 

' Does the doctor think his life is in danger V 
asked Sir Charles. 

* No, I think not,' was the reply. 

* Is the child supposed to be connected with 
the man V asked Mr. Pearce. 

* At present,' replied the captain, * I believe 
no one has been able to form an opinion on the 
subject' 

* Have you made out the name of the vessel ? 
asked Sir Charles. 

*No,' replied the captain, 'as unfortunately 
the part where the name should have been ha« 
totally disappeared, and the boats were smashed 
up almost into a pulp. From the colour of the 
water left in the pools amidst the rocks, and the 
pieces of coal lying about I should imagine she 
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came from one of the northern coal-ports. But at 
present/ he continued, ' I feel much more con- 
cerned about poor Lonsdale than any inquiry 
about the lost ship. Poor fellow I the doctor 
tells me he cannot last through the night. It 
is well for him that he is unconscious. Were it 
not so, the anguish of his mind must far outweigh 
that of his body, when he thought of the unpro- 
tected state in which he would leave his little 
girl.' 

'This is all new to me,' said Mr. Pearce. 
' Pray, may I ask of whom you are speaking ?' 

* Of our lieutenant/ replied the captain. * I 
thought you had all heard of the accident in the 
life-boat / seeing that they had not, he gav« 
them a brief account of it. 

^ And do you think he has made no provision 
for the child V asked Mn Pearce. 

* I am afraid not,' replied the captain. * He 
had a sick wife to support for several years, and 
I believe he has since suflPered through having 
invested his property in a bubble company, and 
lost it all. Certainly there will be for a time a 
alight pension from Government, on account of 
her father's service.' 

* We must try and get the girl into an orphan- 
age/ said Mrs. Wilton. 

' How old is the child ?' asked Sir Charles. 
' In her tenth year/ replied the captain. 
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' She must not go to th^ paorhouse/ remarked 
the general. 

''My mother will, I expect, be with us to- 
morrow/ said Sir Charles, ^ and then we can 
talk to her about it — she is well up in all 
matters relating to orphanages, and the like — 
unless,' he said, turning to his sister, *you will 
at once take the matter in hand/ 

' But I am only a visitor here, you know,' re- 
plied Miss Colville.' 

' She is an interesting child,' observed the 
captain. 

* Take her into training, my dear,' said the 
general. * She will present a fine opportunity 
for you to put in. practice some glowing theories 
I have heard you descant upon/ 

^ Call her my adopted child,' said Miss 
.Colville, playfully; *but then,' she added, 
* what shall we do with my brother s little boy ? 
Will he adopt him and call him his own V 

* He might get married and do worse,' whis- 
pered the general in her ear. 

* We will settle all about the little fellow when 
we see him on his legs,' said Sir Charles, with a 
merry laugh. *Ah,' he continued,' as the 
servant opened the door and brought in the 
BtufTed dog, that had been doubtless in a great 
measure the means of saving the child's life. 
Of what the stuffing was composed they did 
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not stop to inquire, as it was evident, whatever 
it might be, that to it its buoyancy must be 
ascribed. 

' To-morrow/ said the doctor, ' if the little' 
fellow progresses, as I hope he will do, witb 
your permission we will introduce him to what 
has doubtless been his companion in happier 
times.' 

* And meanwhile, if I am permitted,* said the 
captain, ' I will see the shipwrecked man, and 
endeavour to learn from him if he knows any- 
thing of the child or his strange companion/ 

The conversation then gradually took in other 
subjects, for sternly as the event of the ship- 
wreck had broken in upon the current of events 
in connection with the present company, it was 
far from occupying the whole of their thoughts, 
or interfering much with their individual actions. 
Perhaps it took the greatest hold upon the mind 
of Captain Colville ; but as he had been for some 
time, on the one hand, in expectation of being 
promoted to a better appointment, and, on the 
other, thinking of the prudence of making him- 
self very agreeable to his cousin, Miss Colville, 
with a view to their mutual settlement in life, 
it was not likely that he would cast all aside for 
the benefit of the two children alone. 

Nor was it likely that a curate in Mr. Pearce^s 
position, in a strange place, with many persons 
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to become acquainted with, atid much work to 
do, would suddenly have his mind fully cDgrossed 
upon a subject to which he had been afewhouri^ 
previoudy a tofel stranger. And less likely was it 
to be so with his sister, Mrs. Wilton, who was~ con- 
stantly tnovmg about amongst the good people of 
his pariish and meighbourhood, to make his intro^ 
duction to' them very pleasant and agreeable. 

Nor the doctor, while he was busy running' 
over in hi& mind the list of his patifentsf/ and' 
determining which he could most safely neglectf 
while he was enjoying the hospitality of Sir 
Charles Colville. As for the general, it was his 
boast that he never fixed his mind so entirely 
upon one subject that he did not fully compre- 
hend what was going on, not only ih the little 
group around him; but generally in the greater 
one of the world ; while with the host and his 
sister, what would be less likely than that they 
should forget all their pleasures and engage- 
ments to fix their minds upon one incident of 
their lives ? 

Hence the further mention of the wreck 
during the evening took its place amongst the 
general incidents of daily occurrence, without 
again becoming very prominent. At the coast- 
guard station, however, the case was very dif- 
ferent. About eight o'clock poor Lieutenant 
Lonsdale ceased to breathe, leaving his orphan 
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child, without one look of recognition, a prey to 
the pangs of unavailing grief. For a time she 
resisted every inducement that was held out to 
her to leave the much-loved presence of the one 
who had so lately pressed her to his beating 
heart, and called her his little guardian angel ; 
and she was only induced to do so by the doctor 
telling her she would not show any love to her 
father if she remained there in opposition to the 
wishes of her friends. 

*Do the rules of the service require that I 
should go?' sobbed Lucy. She had heard her 
father many times speak of the rules of the 
service, and had arrived at the conclusion that 
nothing must be done in opposition to them. 

*0f course, of course they do,' replied the 
doctor, happy to lay hold of any chance to get 
her from the room without violence. 

Lucy rose from her knees submissively, saying; 
as she did so : 

'Then I know I must go; but may I kiss 
him once more V 

* Oh yes,' said the doctor ; * and to-morro\jr 
you may come in again.' 

* Thank you, thank you!' was the sobbing 
reply, as she leaned over the bed, and covered 
his face with kisses. 

Miss Preston was by her side, and with tear- 
ful eyes led her gently from the room. Even 
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the bronzed faces of the hardy sailors, as they 
listened to the account brought to them by the 
woman who entered with the doctor into the 
room, changed their hue, and they felt a tremu- 
lous action at the heart which they would not 
willingly acknowledge, even to themselves. 
Lucy bad ever been a great favourite with 
them, and happy each one would have been 
could he have had a child like her to call his 
own. 

In the course of the evening, the shipwrecked 
man, arousing from a troubled sleep, started 
from his bed, and muttering something about 
the heat of the ho«se> snatched up an old cloak, 
and rushed from the man who was sitting by his 
bedside out into the darkness. 

* If you know when you are well off,' said the 
man, Edward Giles, 'you will not leave your 
comfortable quarters.' 

* I must breathe the fresh air,' he cried from 
without ; * but you needn't fear, I shall not go 
far away.' 

As he was speaking, Miss Preston called from 
the window of the ofl&cer's house to some one 
passing to go with a message for her to another 
part of the building. At the sound of her voice, 
the half-awakened man started, and involuntarily 
looked up at the window, and then hurriedly 
stepped back farther into the darkness. Edward 
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Giles — or rather Ned Giles, as he was called — 
followed the man a few steps, saying as he did 
So: 

^ If ydW attempt to go away, I will have you 
brought back and locked up.' 

The threat,' howevef, brought no response 
irom the uian ; but Missf Preston, looking from 
the window, asked Ned if that was the ship- 
wrecked man he was speakinsf to ? 

' Ye^, miss,' replied Ned ; * but I am afraid he 
hag' lo'st his wits. I came to sit with him a little 
while, but he has left me half-dressed ;' and 
spestking louder, he said : * I would advise him 
to come back again before I i^end some men to 
fetch him.' 

Miss Preston, without further question, retired 
from the window; and Ned Giles, finding the 
man did not return, called for assistance to 
search for him, and took measures to have him 
secured when found, so that he might not again 
play them the same trick. 

The doctor, who called in to see him before 
he finished for the night, was greatly annoyed 
when he heard of the man's disappearance- In 
a few hasty words, he said : 

^ The fellow must be found, and, if necessary, 
confined by force in the station. It is quite 
evident,' he added, * that he is not in a fit state to 
be trusted out alone ; and should his death occur 
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from exposure, we should all be called to account 
for it/ 

On leaving the drawing-room of Sternhold 
House, Captain Colville, instead of going with 
his father, the general, to his lodgings at Broad- 
hurst, made a slight detour to call at the station 
and learn if any change had taken place there 
during the evening. Grieved, but not surprised, 
he heard of the death of his subordinate Lonsdale, 
and made a temporary arrangement with the 
next in command to carry on his duties. He 
then inquired for the shipwrecked sailor, and 
was greatly provpked to find that he had been 
suffered to leave the house alone. He was, 
however, a little pacified when he learnt that 
the man seemed perfectly sensible of what he 
was about, and that whatever his motive might 
be he had wilfully left the house, and would not 
return when called upon to do so. 

After having given his men directions to keep 
a sharp look-out during the night, and if possible 
recover the runaway, he strolled quietly to his 
lodgings, with the thought uppermost in his 
mind, that if the fellow would act like a fool 
there was no help for it. 

' Well, captain,' said the general, as he met 
him at the door of his lodgings, ' I trust your 
final visit has proved satisfactory V 

* Anything but that,' replied the captain, as 
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he led the way into the house. Then, in a few 
words, he related what had occurred at the 
station during the evening, and producing his 
cigar-case, invited his companion to take a seat 
by the open window for a little quiet conversa- 
tion before retiring to rest for the night. 
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CHAPTER IIL 

On^ the morning following the day of the wreck, 
the sun rose in an unclouded sky. The wind 
had during the night been hushed to a whisper, 
and the sea, as calm as a lake, reflected back the 
bright rays of the sun as from a polished mirror. 
A brief walk, however, along the shore quickly 
served to show that another state of things had 
very lately prevailed. Masses of entangled sea- 
weed lay together in heaps, not only showing 
that they had been violently thrown there, but 
that they had with equal violence been torn from 
their native bed on the submerged rocks ; while 
here and there^ scattered abroad on the shingle, 
lay huge pieces of the broken ship, but so bruised 
and knocked about that they appeared as only 
unshapen logs of wood. 

Captain Colville was early at the statipn, ^nd 
was pleased to find that his orders of the pre- 
vious night had been fairly carried out, though 
thus far nothing had been found to lead to the 
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identification of the vessel. He learnt that the 
shipwrecked man had in the course of the night 
been found lying under some trees at a little 
distance from the station, cold and shivering as 
with an ague. That he had been brought back 
to the sti^tion, and, after having been warined 
with a glassWgrog, made "to go to bed. 

* Has he tolJkyou anything about the ship or/ 
its owners V asked, the captain. 

* Not a word, sir,\^6plied the man. 

* Is he not sensible Y. asked the captain. 

' He seems to ha^. lost his senses/ replied the 
man, * if he ever had any. He is either deaf, 
or dumb, or foolish. We can't make him out at 
all, sir.' 

* Where shall I find him V said the captain. 

* In the empty ward at the end of the build- 
ing,' replied the man. * We made up a fire there 
when the life-boat went out.' 

' That was well done,' said the cs^ptain. ' I 
will go and see him.' 

He was soon by the bedside of the stranger, 
whom he found under the sharp eye of one of 
his men, tossing about from side to side of his 
bed in a very restless state. 

' Well, my man, how is it with you this morn- 
ing V asked the captain. 

*She will go down, I say,' muttered the 
man. 
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* Do you know who I am V wa& tlie next 
question. 

' Give me the boy, can't you V he muttered. 

* Was the boy yours V asked the captain. 

* Whose else should he be?' cried the man, 
starting up in his bed, and looking wildly about 
him, but with scarcely a gleam of reason in his 
eyes. 

* Lie down, my good fellow,' said the captain, 
' and tell me all about your boy, who is now safe 
ashore.' 

* No, no !' cried the man, * he went overboard ! 
There, there, there he goes ! Don't you see 
him ? What will his mother say V 

* Where did you leave your wife V asked the 
captain, thinking to arouse him by using that 
name. 

* My wife ! my wife 1' cried the man. * Oh, 
yes, such a wifel' 

* Where did you sail from V asked the cap- 
tain. 

* From the bottom of the sea,' muttered the 
man, and then sank h'dbky apparently exhausted, 
and quite insensible. 

The man in attendance smoothed the clothes 
over him as the captain said : 

' He appears to have been a passenger, and 
not one of the crew. Ah I good-morning, doctor,' 
he said to that gentleman as he entered the 
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room ; * I am very glad to see you to get your 
opinion of tiie poor fellow, as I am afraid his 
mind is unsettled.' 

* I am happy to see you have him safely back 
again/ said the doctor, * as it would have had 
an awkward look if he had been found dead by 
the roadside.' 

As he spoke, he threw off the clothes from his 
shoulders, and leaning over him, placed his hand 
upon his forehead, and continued : 

* Poor fellow ! he seems both in body and 
mind to be completely knocked over. IJas hp 
taken anything lately V he asked, 

* Only a little grog/ said the sailor attendant. 
' We will try what a cup of tea will do,' said 

the doctor, * if you can get one. Tlie grog was 
very well yesterday, but he must not have any 
more of it for some time.' 

' Oh, my head ! my head !' murmured the sick 
man. 

As a man in the next room, who had just 
come off duty, was getting his breakfast, the 
desired cup of tea was quickly forthcoming. 
On its being presented to the disabled man, he 
mechanic/ally drank it off. 

' How do you feel now V asked the doctor. 

* Hot, hot, hot !' was the quick reply. 

' You must lie still/ said the doctor, ' and I 
will send you something to cool you.' 
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' Cold, cold, cold as ice !' said the man. 

^ We can learn nothing from him at present/ 
said the captain. 

'No; I am afraid not/ replied the doctor; 
* but we will hope for a better state of things 
in the course of the day. I will send him some 
medicine, but that will be of little use to him,' 
he said to the attendant, ' if you do not keep 
him very quiet Mind, no more grog.' 

'Shall I strap him down, sir?' asked the 
attendant. 

* No ; I do not think you will find that neces- 
sary,' replied the doctor ; * he will not attempt 
to injure you.' 

* 1 am not afraid of that, sir/ was the ready 
reply; 'and I will see he don't get away 
again.' 

' That's right,' said the doctor ; ' I will send 
you the medicine, and look in again in the 
course of the day.' 

Before Captain Colville mounted his horse 
to visit some other stations along the coast, 
which were also under his command, he called at 
the house of his late subordinate Lonsdale, partly 
out of respect for his memory, but more that he 
might see and speak a word of comfort to his 
desolate orphan child. 

On entering the house, he was met by Miss 
Preston, who appeared in a very anxious state 
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of mind. She told him that Miss Lonsdale had 
scarcely slept at all during the paat night, and 
that she would not hear of any breakfast being 
prepared for her. 

* Please tell her I am here/ said the captain, 
* and let her breakfast be prepared, whether she 
will take it or not.' 

* I am afraid she will not come to you,' said 
Miss Preston ; *I left her crying to be permitted 
to go and sit in the room with her poor dead 
father.' 

* Tell her,' said the captain, * that if her 
father could speak, he would bid her come to 
me.' 

As she was apparently about to leave the 
room, she stopped at the door, and turning 
suddenly round, said abruptly : 

' Can you tell me, sir, how many men were 
saved from the wreck yesterday ? The men tell 
me there was but one, but I think they are 
wrong.' 

' And why so V asked the captain. 

'Because,' she replied, *I think there was 
more than one brought into the station.' 

* The men are right,' said the captain ; ' there 
was but one.' 

* It is very strange/ said Miss Preston, as she 
left the room. 

There was something in the mannerof herspeak- 
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ing which would at another time have awakened 
Captain Colville's curiosity to discover the cause, 
but on the present occasion it barely arrested 
his attention. It seemed but the natural result 
of a weary night that she and the child had 
passed together. ^ 

In a short time Miss Preston returned, leading 
in Lucy, who looked pale andlanguid, with scarcely 
power to lift her eyes from the ground. In 
answer to Captain Colville's greeting, she re- 
plied : 

' I am glad you have come to see me, sir, ber 
cause you are always kind to me, and I know 
you will let me go to my father.' 

' You have not seen him V said the captain, 
soothingly. 

* No,' replied Lucy, with a great sob ; ' but 
the doctor said I should, and I waited so long 
for the daylight to come that I might go to him ; 
but Miss Preston says I must be patient.' 

'I think she will take yoU to see him pre- 
sently,' said Captain Colville; 'but of course 
you must be patient, and wait till after break- 
fast-time.' 

' Oh, I don't want any breakfast,' cried Lucy ; 
' I only want to go to my father. Why may I 
not see him ? I know he would like to see me 
if he could open his eyes.' 

• There,' said the captain, taking the child bj 
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the hand, and drawing her towards him, * come 
and sit down by me, and let us talk a little 
together. Miss Preston, you know, must have 
some breakfast, if you do not want any.' 

* Oh yes,' said Lucy, ' but she can get it while 
\ sit by the side of my poor dear father ; but I 
don't think she will want any either, for she has 
been very ill all the night/ 

' Miss Preston has been ill, has she T said the 
captain, pleased with the opportunity of turning 
the child's thoughts into another channel. 

'Oh yes,' replied Lucy, *and she has been 
talking in her sleep, and saying such strange 
things about some one who has been very cruel 
to her.' 

* And did she tell you who it was ?' asked the 
captain. 

' Oh no,' replied the child ; 'for when I asked 
her who it was she had been talking about, she 
tried to persuade me that I had been dreaming, 
and she had not spoken. But you will let me 
go into the other room now ; I do want to see 
my father very much.' 

'Yes, yes,' said the captain, 'but I want to 
know who had been cruel to Miss Preston V 

' I cannot tell you,' said Lucy ; ' I know she 
talked in her sleep, but they were not all plain 
words ; and I know she cried too, but that was 
for my poor father, I know, because she said 
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whea she was awake, " she must cry, she could 
not help it." ' 

* Here is the breakfast,' said the captain, as 
Miss Preston, followed by the old servant, 
entered the room. 'Will you give me just one 
little cup of tea before I go ?' 

' Oh yes/ replied Lucy ; ' I am sure Miss 
Preston will give you one.* 

* But I must not take it alone, you know,' he 
said coaxingly. 

* That is for Miss Lucy/ said Miss Preston, as 
she handed a cup to the captain. * I have put 
in plenty of milk, because I know she likes it.' 

* And there/ said the captain, ' is a nice piece 
of cake, you see/ he added playfully ; * there is 
no dreaming about that. It is all quite real.' 

* But, indeed it was not 1 that dreamed,' said 
the child. 

* Oh no, of course not,' said the captain ; * it 
was Miss Preston.' 

The lady stopped suddenly in her occupation, 
and looking nervously at Captain Colville, said : 

* I am afraid I do not understand you, sir.' 

* I was merely alluding to a little dreaming 
matter between you and Lucy,' said the captain. 

* Did Lucy say I had been dreaming V asked 
Miss Preston, as she resumed her work of pour- 
ing out the tea. 

* I believe she thought you had,' said the 
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captain, evasively. He saw that he was upon 
tender ground, and had need of caution in his 
remarks. 

* Oh, I knew she was dreaming 1' cried Lucy ; 
*only she did not like me to think she was 
asleep.' 

* Can I not persuade you that you are only 
telling us your dream V asked Miss Preston. 

* No, indeed,' said Lucy ; * for I was awake, 
and you were talking in your sleep,' proceeding 
at the same time with her breakfast, as if uncon- 
scious of what she was doing. 

The captain was pleased to see that for the 
moment she had forgotten her great trouble in 
her desire to prove that she had not made a 
false statement about her dreams, and continued 
for awhile to keep the contention alive when he 
had sufficiently carried out his purpose and the 
breakfast had been disposed of He endeavoured 
to smooth over the question by saying, that 
* perhaps they both slept a little, dreamed a 
little, and talked a little.' 

' I have heard my father say,' began Lucy — 
and then suddenly checking herself, she cried : 
*0h, please, do let me go to him. You see I 
have finished my breakfast, knd I do want to see 
him very much.' 

* I think Miss Preston will let you go now,' 
said the captain ; * but you must be sure and 
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mind what the doctor says when he calls in to 
see vou.' 

' Oh yes, I will,' she replied, ' ^nd I thank 
you very much. Will you come and see me 
again?' she added timidly, as he drew her 
towards him and kissed her pale forehead. 

' Yes ; perhaps to-morrow morning,' he said, 
as he rose to leave the room. 

* Now, Miss Preston,' said Lucy, * we may go.' 
But Miss Preston did not move or speak 

until she saw the gentleman pass on the outside 
of the window, when she said sadly, but very 
quietly : 

' I am sorry you told Captain Colville that I 
was restless last night.' 

' Was it wrong to do so V asked Lucy. 

'You did not tell him anything of what you 
thought you heard me say f said Miss Preston, 
inquiringly. 

* Yes, I think I did a little,' replied Lucy ; 
* but please do not let us talk any more about 
it now, as you know I do want to go very 
much.' 

* Yes,' rejoined Miss Preston ; ' but you must 
be very careful in what you say to Captain 
Colville, as he may talk about it to other people, 
and that would not be pleasant for either of us. 
You will not say anything more about my 
dreams, will you ?' 
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' Oh no/ said Lucy, * if it is wrong, and you 
wish me not to do so/ 

When they entered the chamber of death 
they found Ned Giles there, walking sadly to 
and fto itl the room^ who, as soon as he saw 
them, went out^ saying, as he did so, to Miss 
Preston : 

* I shall be within call,' if you want me.' 

* Thank you,* replied Miss Preston, *I may 
Svant to speak to you.' 

Ludy had neither ears nor eyes for anything 
bat het* father. She threv<r herself upon the 
bed^ and^ snatching off the handkerchief from 
his head, covered his face with kisses, crying out 
as she did so : 

* Oh dear I oh dear 1 Are you really gone 
for ever, and will you never open your dear 
eyes to look upon me again, or give me back one 
word of love? Oh, my father! my dear, good 
father 1 how I did love, you ! You cannot hear 
me ! You are gone, and oh, how I wish you 
had taken me with you to heaven, to see my 
mother and our dear Saviour I Oh dear ! oh 
dear ! what shall I do ?' 

' Now, Lucy,' said Miss Preston, taking the 
child by the hand and inducing her to leave the 
bed, * you must sit down and be very quiet, or 
I shall have to take you away again.' 

* I cannot go away,' cried Lucy, * but I will 
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be quiet — indeed I will/ and saying which she 
fell upon her knees by a chair, and covering her 
face with her hands, cried and sobbed as if her 
little heart would break. 

Miss Preston looked on for a few seconds, not 
less in trouble than the child, and then turned 
and quietly left the room. Her heart wasr 
stirred to the very core, but it was not,- as witb 
the child, from one simple overwhelming cause: 
The audden death of Mr. Lonsdale had affecte(J 
het very much. Her position in the house had 
been but a lowly one^ and bat for the love of 
her little charge she might have found it too 
irksome to bear. She had, however,' resolved 
on her course, and no tritfing annoyance could 
have power to turn her from it. 

In the next room she found Ned Giles await- 
ing any commands she might have to give him. 
Ned was a petty officer in the full vigour of life. 
He had barely passed his thirtieth year, and 
appeared to need only the presence of an 
enemy to show that he was capable of all 
the stern daring of an English sailor. His dark 
hair and bushy whiskers of the same hue were 
well matched with the weather-bronzed face that 
seemed ever in accordance with the bright, good- 
natured expression of his eyes, on the watch to 
find something to laugh at rather than to frown 
upon, when in the company of his friends. 
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* The poor child seems nearly dead with grief/ 
said Ned. 

'She does indeed/ replied Miss Preston, 
wiping the tears from her eyes. 

* I am afraid it is altogether a very bad job 
for her/ said Ned, ' as I am told her father can 
have left her next to nothing for her support ; 
and then what will you do V 

*I do not know at present/ rejoined Miss 
Preston, wearily. 

* Ah, miss,' said Ned, * I wish I was higher in 
the service, or you were only a servant ; then — 
but I know I am not good enough for you.' 

* Pray do not talk of it,' said Miss Preston. 
* You know I respect you very much, and I wish 
to continue to do so, as well as to remember 
that if I ever should want a friend I shall 
know where to find one ; but I must not listen 
to you if you allude to more than that.' She 
did not give him time to reply, but continued : 
*I have left the poor child alone for a few 
minutes, that you may tell me all about the 
wreck, and how it happened that Mr. Lonsdale, 
of all others, should have been killed.' 

* I can tell you about the wreck,' said Ned, 
in ra.ther a shaky voice, 'but not why it ended' 
as it did with our lieutenant I was in the 
boat with him, and I can tell you, miss, we 
all had a near touch of going upon the rockb^ 
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and from them again, battered and bruised, into 
the raging sea. The poor fellows in the ship 
were not able to throw us a rope, they had been 
so knocked about ; so we had to try and throw 
one to them, which was no easy work, as we 
were dancing about like a cork on the water. 
When we were near the rocks, and a last attempt 
was being made, a tremendous wave struck our 
boat and almost capsized her. Our commander, 
who happened to be standing up with a coil of. 
rope in his hand, was pitched against the side of 
the boat, and then over into the sea. It was all 
done in a minute, and before some of our crew 
knew what had happened we had him back 
again into the boat ; and if it had not been for 
the hard knock hfe got upon the head, he might 
have been here all right with us now.' 

*And so, with all your labour,' said Miss 
Preston, with an unsteady voice, * you could only 
save one poor fellow V 

' No/ said Ned ; ' and the man who pulled 
him ashore almost lost his own life in doing it.' 

' Did you say he was an old man V asked Miss 
Preston. 

* No, not in years,' said Ned ; ' though he 
looks pretty near worn out with one thing and 
the other.' 

'You think he is not a sailor? said Miss 
Preston. 
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' I hear that the man who has charge of him 
says he is not/ replied Ned ; * but if you like I 

will go and see him, and but why should you 

care to know so much about him V he suddenly 
asked. 

' I have no particular reason that I can give 
you/ replied Miss Preston, evasively. 

' Well, I will go and find out all I can about 
him, though I don't think he is much worth the 
trouble/ said Ned, as he left the room. 

When he was gone, Miss Preston clasped her 
hands and murmured : 

* What chance has brought him here, I cannot 
imagine ; but I could not be mistaken in the 
sound of his voice. I wish I could think of him 
as a stranger, but I cannot. My late convictions 
of my duty in life tell me that, as I am his wife, 
if he is repentant, sick, and dying, I ought to be 
by his side, forgetful of his past conduct and pray- 
ing to God for the salvation of his soul.' 
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CHAPTER IV. 

On leaving the disconsolate orphan child, Captain » 
Colville, inst^d of going the r;ound he had 
marked out for himself, prdered the man to 
take his horse to the stable^ and s^et off at a brisk 
pace on foot to Sternhold House. 

* Som,ething should bedone at once/ he thought, 
* for the poor child, and I must induce Miss Col- 
ville to take her case in hand. I have heard 
poor Lonsdale say that he did not believe he had 
a relative living in the wide world, and that he 
had married the lady who was his wife because 
he found that she was in a similar position/ 

Sir Charles Colville and his sister were early 
risers, and therefore, although it was not yet 
quite eight o'clock when he reached the terrace, 
he found them both there, taking what they 
laughingly called a constitutional before break- 
fast. 

The morning salutation over, Captain Colville 

said : 
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* I have called upon you at rather an unseason- 
able hour, but I was anxious to learn how your 
little prize of yesterday had passed the night, 
and to interest you, if I can, in the welfare of 
our orphan girl/ 

* Why, cousin,' said Miss Colville, ' you have 
become quite a philanthropist. I thought you 
were from a much sterner mould than to be so 
easily wrought upon.^ 

' The heart must be hard indeed,' replied the 
captain, * that can never be softened.' 

'The little fellow,' said Sir Charles, 'seems 
wonderfully improved this morning. He has 
already been able to sit up and take some break- 
fast' 

' I suppose he is not old enough to give any 
account of himself ?' said the captain. 

'I am sorry to say he is not,' replied Sir 
Charles ; * indeed, he appears to be able to use 
a few words only with any definite meaning.' 

* Have you formed any opinion of his age V 
asked the captain. 

* He has certainly not come to years of dis- 
cretion yet,' said Miss Colville, 'as his stuffed 
dog, dried and made presentable, on being 
introduced to him a few minutes since, was 
seized upon, to the neglect of his breakfast and 
every one around him.' 

' Including my fair cousin T said the captain. 
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*Even so/ said the lady; *but, poor little 
fellow/ she added, in a gentler tone, ' the dog is 
evidently no stranger to his heart/ 

* He in a great measure owes his life to it, 
said Sir Charles ; * but how he managed to live 
for five minutes in such a storm is quite beyond 
mj comprehension. In short, it appears to me 
to have been almost a miracle — and the more so 
as I do not believe he is more than three years old. 
I suppose it is useless to ask you if any one else 
has escaped from the wreck besides the man you 
had at the station last night V 

* I am sorry to say/ replied the captain, *that 
no one besides him has, dead or alive, reached 
the shore ; and what makes the thing the more 
provoking is, that the fellow we did save, appears 
to have had all his senses knocked out of him.' 

' Is he still unconscious V asked Miss Colville. 

' He in some sort, as the men say, came to 
himself last night, but then, instead of lying 
comfortably in bed, he must get up and play 
the fool by going out of the house. I have seen 
him this morning, but he appears quite unable 
to give any account of himself or the ship, so 
that, for what I have been able to discover, the 
ship might as well have dropped from the clouds 
without a name or history, as come in the manner 
it has done/ 

* The storm of yesterday appears to have left 
VOL. n. 23 
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US a serious responsibility/ observed Miss Col- 
ville. 

*But one we must not shrink from under- 
taking/ said Sir Charles. 

* A day or two/ said the captain, * may work 
such a change upon the man that he may be 
able to tell us all we wish to know. I suppose 
you will keep the little fellow with you until 
you discover who he is ?' 

* Oh yes, certainly/ said Sir Charles; ^unless/ 
he added, correcting himself, * I hand him over 
to my mother, whom you know we expect this 
afternoon/ 

* And now a word or two about poor Lons- 
dale's child,' said the captain. *I have just 
left her in a sad miserable state, incapable of 
acting for herself, and having no one to act for 
her. I wish I could enlist your sympathy in 
her behalf/ he said, addressing Miss Colville. 

' I do sympathise with her very much,' replied 
the lady, *but she surely must have some 
friends V 

' T am afraid she is absolutely friendless/ re- 
plied the captain, * as far as relatives are con- 
cerned. If you would kindly call and see her, 
you could much more readily understand her 
position than I could describe it to you.' 

* There is the breakfast bell,' said Sir Charles. 
* You will stop and breakfast with us, captain, 
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and then I have no doubt my sister will walk 
down to the station with us, and take the poor 
child off your hands.' 

* You are particularly obliging, Charles/ said 
Miss Colville ; 'and I have no objection to your 
proposal, but ' 

* The • breakfast waits,' cried Sir Charles, in- 
terrupting her, and leading the way to the door, 
* Come, we will not stop for an answer to any, 
until we have paid our respects to it-' 

The breakfast was, of course, all that could 
tempt the eye or satisfy the appetite, and as the 
gentlemen and lady had prepared themselves by 
a brisk walk in the fresh morning air, they did 
full justice to it. 

On rising from the table Sir Charles said : 

* Now, Maggie, if you will put on your walk- 
ing dress, we will, at your convenience, escort 
you to the station. I want myself to look at 
the lifeboat and see how she stood her knocking 
about yesterday, then to pay the same com- 
pliment to my pretty Nancy ^ so that I take no 
credit to myself for a benevolent action — I am 
going, you see, entirely on business.' 

• * And I,' rejoined his sister, * to please you.' 

* And to speak a cheering word to a sad heart,' 
said the captain. 

M dislike sad scenes/ replied the lady ; 'and 
I am afraid in cases of distress I am but a Job's 

23—2 
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comforter. I fear my going with you will be 
but to little or no purpose.' 

* I suppose I am very stupid,' said Sir Charles, 
* but I confess, sister, I do not quite understand 
you. At one moment you are all confidence and 
self-reliance, and at the next you are so humble 
and timid that you would let a blind man fall 
into a ditch, under the impression that your 
weak hand could not turn him aside from his 
fate.' 

* Not quite so bad as that, I hope,' said Miss 
Colville. * What I object to is the visiting a 
poor body in trouble, and leading him or her, as 
the case may be, to expect much sympathy 
from you, when in five minutes after you have 
left the room not a shadow of it remains'on the 
mind.' 

' Let us hope it will not be so in the present 
instance,* said Sir Charles. 

The interview between Miss Colville and 
Lucy lasted for upwards of an hour. Unstudied 
and harsh as her words would sometimes make 
her appear, the lady felt that she had a warm 
heart beating in her bosom as she listened to the 
hopeless words of doubt and fear, which, mingling 
with sorrowful expressions for the loss of her 
father, came forth from the pale lips of Lucy. 
In the end Miss Colville was satisfied that the 
captain's view of the sadness of the case was but 
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too well founded, and that it would require a 
friend indeed to enable the child to maintain the 
position in the world her father had evidejitly 
marked out for her. 

When she rejoined her brother and the 
captain, who had spent the interval in examin- 
ing the life-boat and visiting the men who were 
searching amongst the rocks for any tell-tale 
relic tha.t might come to hand, she appeared in a 
much more thoughtful state of mind than when 
she left them. To her brother's rallying ques- 
tion — if she had not found she could be of some 
little use to the captain's orphan child — she 
answered, with a sigh : * I am greatly interested 
with the child, but I fear she is, as he said, 
utterly friendless.' 

*Your interest in her favour,' observed the 
captain, ' relieves me from a world of doubt ; but 
I will not trouble you any further about her at 
present. In the course of a week her father will 
have been borne with all due honour to his last 
resting-place, and then I will ask you to see her 
again.' 

' I trust I shall see her again more than once 
before that time arrives,' said Miss Colville. 

* I am very glad to hear you say so,' rejoined 
the captain. 

* Have you succeeded in your search for the 
name of the ill-fated ship V asked the Ipdv- 
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* Not in the least/ replied Sir Charles ; ' but 
we have just heard that the doctor's medicine 
has produced a soothing^ eflfect upon the sick 
man; and now, if you will walk with me to look 
over the yacht, the captain will pay him another 
visit.' 

* And a more successful one than the last, I 
trust !' said the captain. 

When the brother and sister reached the 
yacht, they found the crew had been for some 
time busily at work, putting her in her usual 
trim order after the rough work she had had in 
the storm yesterday. The cabin was dry and 
warm, the engine as bright and new-looking 
as when it left the hands of the skilled work- 
men, while the deck was as clean and white as a 
deal dining- table. If Sir Charles had never been 
pleased with his little Naricy before, looking at 
her as he now did, and remembering her struggle 
of yesterday, he could not fail to be so at the 
present time. 

* Why, Charles,' said his sister, after listening 
to him for awhile with some impatience, * if the 
senseless thing were your child and capable of 
understanding what you say, you could not 
speak in higher praise of her qualities.' 

'Or warmer of her love,' said Sir Charles, 
laughing; *but, Maggie, you must see that she 
is a first-rate sailor/ 
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' 1 think, as I have told you before/ said 
Miss Colville, * that she will sooner or later sail 
to the bottom of the sea if her rash owner is not 
a little more careful.' 

Meantime Captain Colville, on his way to the 
station, had met the doctor, and learnt from him 
that the sick man was quiet and might be 
questioned, though he added, * I do not think 
you will find the fellow able to give you the 
information you require, as he appears of very 
weak intellect.' 

* But if he is, how can you account for his 
being in a trading-ship ?' asked the captain. 

* He may have been the friend of some one on 
board, or sent by the owners for the benefit of 
his health ; but so or not, I do not think you 
will get the fact from him,' replied the doctor. 
' I hope I may be mistaken, and that you will 
not on leaving him find that you have spent your 
words and time in vain/ 

* If it should prove so,' said the captain, ' I 
shall still have the satisfaction of feeling that I 
have done my best with him. By-the-bye,' 
he added, * have you heard how our old friend 
Jeffery is this morning V 

* Yes,' replied the doctor, ' fairly beside himself 
with pain and anxiety about his horses.' 

* Shall we ever see him about again ?' asked 
the captain. 
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* I hope SO — 1 hope sol ' replied the doctor, as 
he hurried away. 

* Well/ said Captain ColviUe on reaching the 
' station, * how is the fellow by this time V 

'Quiet, sir, but very sulky,' was the 
reply. 

* Well, my man,' cried the captain, in a sharp 
tone of command, * how do you find yourself by 
this time V 

The sick man was still in bed, stretched out 
at full length and lying on his back, with his 
hands under his head and his eyes fixed with a 
dreamy look upon the ceiling. At the sound of 
the captain's voice he started, and removing his 
hands from under his head, and placing them 
one over the other on his forehead, said : 

' Don't know, but seem all in a muddle like 
up hera' 

' That tumble in the sea yesterday,' said the 
captain, * was rather too much for you.' 

' Did you see the fish after me V said the 
man. 

* No. Did you V asked the captain. 

* Yes,' replied the man, ' in the water and out 
of the water, jumping about like a parcel of grass- 
hoppers in a boat.' 

'You mean you saw the life-boat,' said the 
captain. 

'Do IV said the man, removing his hands 
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from his forehead and turning to his questioner 
with an unmeaning stare. 

* How many men were on board with you V 
asked the captain. 

* Just ninety-seven, all told/ replied the man. 
' That is not possible/ said the captain. * You 

do not understand me.' 

*Well, my head is queer/ said the man, 'I 
know. I wish it would come oflF. I think I'll 
go to sleep.' 

The captain bit his lips with vexation. He 
felt that he was struggling with something as 
impalpable as a shadow. Still he did not like to 
give in and own that he was beaten. He con- 
cluded the fellow was either a rogue or a fool, 
and to discover which he continued hLs question- 
ing. 

' Do you know,' he said, * that I command 
here, and you must answer me ?' 

' I wonder why 1 can't sleep V said the man, 
as if utterly unconscious that any one was by his 
side. 

' Did you hear what I said ?' asked the cap- 
tain in a loud voice. 

* Oh, my poor head T said the man ; ' there is 
such a noise in it.' 

* I spoke to you,' said the captain. 

The man turned restlessly in his bed, but did 
not speak again. 
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' The doctor was right/ thought the captain, 
* I shall do nothing here but waste my time and 
wear out my patience. The man is evidently 
not in a fit state to be questioned, but whether 
it arises from his fright of yesterday or natural 
infirmity the doctor must decide.' 

As he left the room, for the present fairly 
beaten, the sick man changed his position — ^it 
might be the better to enable him to see what 
was taking place around him, or it might be 
the mere involuntary action of a weaiy dream- 
ing man. 

The captain, in answer to the attendant, told 
him that he had utterly failed in the object of 
his visit, and he was about to bid him keep a 
sharp look-out upon his charge, when the thought 
struck him that he had better not do so. He 
saw that his man thought the poor restless fellow- 
more rogue than fool, and if he uttered only one 
word to sanction the thought, it might lead 
to acts of worry, which, under present cir- 
cumstances he could not approve. He therefore 
contented himself by saying : 

' You will attend strictly to the doctor s orders, 
and keep the poor fellow as quiet as you can.' 

* Yes, sir/ said the man ; * he shall have 
everything just as it is ordered,' and he mur- 
mured to himself as the captain left the room : 
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* I will keep a sharp look-out upon him that he 
doesn't come the rogue oveftme/ 

In the afternoon Lady Colville, the mother of 
Sir Charles and Miss Colville, as was expected, 
made her appearance in her travelling carriage 
at the door of Sternhold House. Though ad- 
vanced in years, her ladyship was still full of 
life and energy, with a well-rounded figure, and 
a face upon which a good-natured smile seemed 
ever at home. As the carriage drew near the 
house, an expression of sadness crossed her 
features, and she wiped the tears from her eyes. 
Scenes of the past came back upon her mind 
with the freshness of reality. 

Many times she had stood at that self-same 
door, at which she now saw her son and daugh- 
ter standing, the honoured mistress of the house, 
awaiting the arrival, perchance, of her beloved 
husband, or some near and dear friends. The 
sad look was, however, but transitory. In a few 
seconds the tears were wiped away, and the 
calm smile was again on her unrufiled face. She 
had learnt to submit in patient resignation to 
the law that admits of no change, either with 
the wise or foolish, rich or poor — that a time will 
come when the dearest friends must part, and 
that the power exercised by one of to-day may 
be in the hands of another to-morrow. 
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The first greeting being over, as they entered 
the house, Lady Colville said : 

' I observed, Charles, as I came through the 
park, that you have been lately visited by a 
severe storm. It appears to- have broken the 
trees about in a very savage manner.' 

* It occurred yesterday/ said Sir Charles, 
' and it was quite as savage as the trees declare. 
From first to last it continued but for about two 
hours, though it was sharp and loud when at 
its height.' 

*Yes,' said Miss Colville, still upon the old 
theme; *and Charles was rash enough to go 
out in the midst of it, and risk his life in his 
yacht.' 

* Now, sister/ said Sir Charles, * pray do not 
let us go over that old story again. You see, 
mother,' he added, laughing, ^ whatever has 
happened, or was likely to happen, " All's well 
that ends well/' and here I am safe and sound 
to bid you once more a hearty welcome ; and out 
there lies the little Nancy , none the worse for my 
rashness.' 

* And did you succeed in your object ?' asked 
Lady Colville, with, an unmistakable look of pride, 
as her eyes rested on the manly form of her son. 

* I am sorry to say but inditterently/ replied 
Sir Charles, with a sigh ; * but, mother,' he con- 
tinued, * we will not sadden our meeting here 
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with a gloomy account of the frailty of life. 
You must need some refreshment and rest after 
your long journey. We can talk about the wreck 
in the evening, and my rashness which Maggie 
has been so anxious about.' 

* I will show you your room, mamma/ said 
Miss Colville; *and as I see Captain Colville 
approaching, Charles will have a ready listener 
to his commendations of his beautiful Nancy.' 

* And of the sharp wit of his sister,' said Sir 
Charles. 

Some four hours afterwards, when they were 
seated in the drawing-room, and a full account 
of the storm had been given to Lady Colville, 
the question respecting the children was entered 
upon. 

* It is altogether a very sad business,' observed 
Lady Colville, ^ and before anything is deter- 
mined upon, you should wait a few days, at least, 
to observe the children, and learn something of 
their dispositions and the state of their health. 
It may be that the shock they have received 
will confine them to a sick-room for some con- 
siderable time.' 

* In that case,' remarked Captain Colville, * it 
would be useless to seek for any information 
about schools or asylums.' 

* Quite so,' said Lady Colville, * as no institu- 
tion of the kind would open its doors to them.' 
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* I do not think there is anything seriously 
wrong with the child Lucy/ said Miss Colville. 
' She is to-day in a very low state, but that, I 
think, can be easily accounted for, from what she 
has been so suddenly called upon to suffer.* 

* You have seen her to-day V said Lady Col- 
ville, inquiringly. 

' Yes/ replied Miss Colville ; * I had rather a 
dislike to enter upon the task, and but for the 
urgent requests of your noble son and nephew, 
I believe I should not have undertaken it, thouorh 
I am free to confess now, that I am not sorry I 
did so.' 

' Is she an interesting child ?\ asked Lady 
Colville. 

' Very much so, indeed,' replied Miss Colville. 

' But you say she is nearly ten years of age,' 
remarked Lady Colville. * That will reduce her 
chance of success unless she is in good health, 
with a fair constitution, and the canvass is set 
about immediately. When will it be necessary 
for her to leave her present abode V 

* Until her father's funeral,' said the captain ; 
*the slightest occasion will not arise for her 
removal, and indeed for some time afterwards 
I do not know that there need be any anxiety 
about it ; though for many reasons I think she 
should not be left there a day longer than is 
absolutely necessary.' 
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* Could you not get one of the men's wives to 
take charge of her for a time V asked Sir 
Charles, 

* I think I may say yes/ replied the captain, 
* though I believe she would be far better away 
from the place. She has of course never asso- 
ciated with any of the other children, and would 
not feel at home with them now.' 

' I have promised to see her again,' said Miss 
Colville, ' when I trust my present good opinion 
of her will be confirmed, and if happily it should 
be, I think I may venture to say that with 
mamma's assistance, we shall do very well.' 

* Is she quite alone now V asked Lady Col- 
ville. 

* No,' replied Miss Co Iville ; * I forgot to men- 
tion it, but beside an old servant, she has a 
person with her who has been acting as house- 
keeper and governess. I think her name is 
Preston ; she appears to be well educated and 
very fond of the child.' 

* I suppose your little boy,' said Lady Colville 
to her son, ' is not visible to-night ?' 

* I am afraid not,' replied Sir Charles, ' as the 
last advice I had from the doctor was that he 
should be kept very qiiiet.' 

* His case appears a little more difficult to 
deal with,' said Lady Colville. 

* I do not think I can agree with you in that, 
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mother,' said Sir Charles. *It appears to me 
just possible that we shall in the course of a few 
days have some oue put in a claim for him. 
From the little I have seen of him, I venture to 
say he is not a poor man's child, and further, that 
as soon as the account of the wreck gets abroad 
to the public, some one will appear on the scene 
in search of him.' 

' And if not V said his mother ; * what then, 
Charles ?' 

*I do not like to quote Scripture b'ghtly,' 
replied Sir Charles, ' but I do not think I shall 
be doing very wrong if I remind you of the say- 
ing that ** sufficient unto the day is thie evil 
thereof." I shall not trouble myself now about 
what may happen at some future time, if the 
event I am looking for does not come out as I 
expect it.' 

* As he was so strangely thrown in your way,' 
said Miss Colville, a little mischievously, * why 
not adopt him as your own boy ? You would 
then have a living memento of your rashness, 
and be able to train him up as a sailor.' 

* Like myself, you would say,' rejoined Sir 
Charles, * I suppose ; but do you know, Maggie, 
I have been thinking of something very much of 
the same character myself.' 

*I am afraid we are treating an important 
question a little lightly,' said Lady Colville. 
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* We must not forget that it is a very serious act 
for one person to adopt the child of another/ 

* Do you think so, mother ?' asked Sir Charles. 
' Certainly/ was the quick reply ; * for you 

must remember that your adoption of a child 
would not confer upon you the power of a parent 
over it ; and even if it did, would you have him 
grow up under the impression that he was your 
own child, and had a claim to your property, 
which must in the course of years come to 
him V 

* Rather an awkward position to be placed in/ 
observed the captain, * supposing you should get 
married and really have a son of your own/ 

' I had not thought of that,' said Sir Charles, 
a little staggered ; but he added quickly, as the 
thought crossed his mind, * I could let him 
understand that he was not really my son, 
although I wished to treat him as such/ 

* And when would you let him know that V 
asked Lady Colville. * He certainly could not 
understand you now, and, indeed, I should think 
not for years to come ; and in the meantime, if he 
grew up a good child, he would be winding 
himself about your heart and you about his, so 
that the task you had undertaken to do some day, 
would, I suspect, everyday become more diffi- 
cult for you to perform/ 

* I think we are growing unnecessarily serious, 
VOL. II. 24 
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mother/ said Sir Charles, ' because, if the claim 
I expect is put in for the child, our question 
becomes an abstract one, and therefore one I do 
not care to argue about. But if the little fellow 
is left on my bands, I will be guided in the 
matter by your superior judgment, and as you 
have often told me I should do, hope for the 
best. There, will that content you, mother X 

The happy smile that appeared habitually to 
dwell upon the lips of Lady Colville became 
more than usually expressive as her eyes rested 
lovingly on her son, and she replied : 

* I am quite satisfied, Charles, you will do the 
right thing at the right time. My observations 
were made simply from the fact that I thought 
we were treating a very serious question too 
lightly; 

* Then, Charles,' said Miss Colville, ' we will, 
if you please, let that settle the question for to- 
night, and then, if mamma has anything to tell 
us about the good friends she has left at Guild- 
ford, we will, like good children, listen very 
quietly to her.' 

Towards the close of the evening General 
Colville was rather unexpectedly announced. 
He had excused himself from accepting the 
invitation to dinner on account of a previous 
engagement he had made with an old friend, 
who was about to return to India to complete 
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his years of service, which would entitle him to 
a pensioD. 

The general had just finished with his friend 
by bidding him good-bye alad seeing him start 
on his journey, and, whether it was the excite- 
ment consequent upon that, or an extra glass or 
two of wine he had taken, or the two combined, 
he entered the drawing-room with a flushed face 
and a nervous action of his limbs which in- 
stantly arrested the attention of the assembled 
company. 

' Ah, my good sister, Lady Colville/ he said, 
in rather an unsteady, guttural voice, ' I am de- 
lighted to see you. Why, you are looking 
more charming and lovely than ever, this 
evening.' 

The lady rose to meet him, and placed her 
hand in his, as she said : 

'Our pleasure at meeting is mutual, but I 
was led to expect I should not have the pleasure 
of seeing you here this evening.' 

*I reported you as being engaged till bed- 
time,' said his son, the captain. 

* And when I left you I was under that im- 
pression myself,' replied the general ; ' but my 
old friend was obliged to leave earlier than I 
expected, and so I had a little time left on my 
hands.' 

'Which you were disposed to place at our 

24—2 
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service/ said Miss Colville, * so please come and 
sit down by me, and tell me some of the 
wonders of your old experiences abroad, which 
I have not yet had the pleasure of listening to/ 
'You are an unbeliever,' said the general, 
' and have no faith in anything your eyes have 
not seen. If you had been up and down the 
world as I have been, your ideas would be very 
different. Many things that seem very strange 
to you now would be then as common to you as 
the day.' 

* Of course, uncle,' said Miss Colville, with a 
merry laugh; 'and in speaking of them I 
should avoid all exaggeration, as you do.' 

* You may laugh, miss/ observed the general, 
as he took a chair beside Lady Colville, ' but all 
I can say is, if you do not like to believe what 
I tell you, you must go and see for yourself/ 

* That is hardly to be expected of her,' said 
Sir Charles. ' She has too much respect for her 
own person to run tbe risk of forming a meal for 
one of your Egyptian crocodiles. She could not 
do as your sailor friend did, when he coolly met 
the great monster with a canister of gunpowder, 
and blew his head off' 

* And he did it so quickly and cleverly that 
the creature rushed off back into the river 
without discovering his loss,' said Miss Colville. 

* I told you/ said the general, * that I saw it 
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with my own eyes, and I still maintain that I 
did ; but what of that ? It is nothing to what 
I have seen in India. Shall I give an account 
of an elephant hunt I once took part in V he 
added^ turning to Lady Colville. 

* Not this evening, thank you, general,' replied 
the lady. 

* We were talking of some of our old friends 
in London when you came in/ observed the 
captain. 

' Of the Kenyons V asked the general. * Ah, 
sure, I heard the major had just returned from 
Africa. I suppose he is a fine fellow now. I 
have not seen him since he was quite a boy.' 

*He has been very ill,' said Lady Colville, 
' and I am afraid he has delayed his return 
until it is very doubtful whether his journey 
home will be of any service to him.' 

'Ah, that horrible West Coast kills our best 
men that are sent there,' replied the general. * I 
remember when I was out there some of our 
people grew so pale and thin that, if it had not 
been for their clothes, we should not have known 
them from their shadows ; but even that was 
an advantage to them in that cursed country.' 

' In what way, may I ask, uncle V said Miss 
Colville. 

* Why,' replied the general, * as they were only 
skin and bones, the natives did not think them 
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worth knocking on the head to make a meal 

of/ 

'Oh, you horrid manT said Lady Colville, 

laughing. 

' On my word, I swear it is the truth/ cried 
the general ; * and ' 

' When do you go to London V said Lady 
Colville, interrupting him. 

* I think, in the course of a day or two,' re- 
plied the general. * Can I dp anything for you 
there V 

* If you will let me know the day of your 
going,' replied the lady, * I may perhaps trouble 
you with a little commission.' 

Before they separated for the night the 
general made several attempts to. interest the 
company with some more of his wonderful ex- 
periences, but he was not able to keep up a 
sustained attention to his stories, as they were 
not altogether new. 
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CHAPTER V. 

In due time, the remains of Lieutenant Lons- 
dale were with all due honour conveyed to their 
last resting-place in Broadhurst churchyard by 
the oflBicers and men at the station. The poor 
fellow left few papers behind him, and upon a 
careful examination being made of their con- 
tents, not the slightest indication could be 
gained from them of his or his wife's family. 

His child appeared to have been for the past 
year the only tie that had bound him to the 
earth, and as she stood the chief mourner by the 
side of the grave, she appeared the personificatioa 
of hopeless sorrow. True, the gentle hand of 
Miss Preston held her back from the too near 
approach to the open grave, to take one last 
lingering look at the flower-covered coffin before 
it was shut out from her sight for ever. 

She had been told that he died manfully in 
the performance of his duty, and that he was 
now at rest in heaven, but she could not realise 
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the fact. She had seen him placed in his coffin, 
and she had kissed the cold lips that had but a 
few days since smiled upon her ; and now she 
saw that dear good father deep down in the cold 
earth, never more to be seen by her side. Yes ; 
her heart was dull and hopeless, yet withal she 
was very quiet. She did not attract attention 
by any sudden outburst of grief, but stood pale 
and tearless as a marble statue, until she was 
lovingly withdrawn and led back to the station. 

Since her father's death, she, in company with 
Miss Preston, had during the day scarcely left 
the room in which the body of her father lay, 
unless when she was called upon to see Miss 
Colville, or almost compelled to go out for a 
little walk by the doctor, who occasionally called 
to see her. 

Miss Colville, partly through the persuasion 
of her cousin, and partly from her own inherent 
good feeling, had become greatly interested in 
the welfare of the orphan girl. She had called 
to see her on several occasions, and had never 
left her without feeling a growing pleasure in 
her hopes for the future. 

Sir Charles was greatly relieved to see this 
change in her manner, and readily agreed to her 
proposal that Lucy, with her attendant, Miss 
Preston, should be invited to Sternhold House, 
and to remain there until some definite arrange- 
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ments could be made of a more permanent 
character. 

While this was passing, the shipwrecked man. 
had completely puzzled all around him. The 
doctors treatment appeared to have restored 
him to a state of quiet, and at the same time^ 
as far as rational speech was concerned, to have 
closed his mouth. Neither the doctor, the cap- 
tain, nor Sir Charles Colville, could succeed in 
obtaining any useful information from him. 
It required a considerable effort to induce him 
to speak at all, and when he did speak, it was 
evident that his memory of late occurrences had 
entirely failed him, unless he had resolved on 
playing the fool to baffle their inquiries, or for 
his own special amusement. 

After a sharp debate between the three gen- 
tlemen as to what should be done with the 
fellow, the doctor settled the question by say- 
ing : 

* We had better leave him to his own devices 
as long as they do not happen to be injurious to 
himself or annoying to others.' 

Whereupon the order that he should not be 
allowed to leave the house was cancelled, and in 
a few days from that tinie he might be seen 
wandering about the country, hither and thither, 
as he pleased. Ned Giles became very observant 
of his movements, on account of the interest 
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Miss Preston had shown when speaking of him. 
The brave fellow was a little startled some days 
after he had been allowed to leave the station, 
to find that he was not without money too. A 
man who appeared to him little better than a 
fool, to have had wit enough to -secrete his money 
in a part of his dress which had escaped notice, 
was' not a little strange ; yet it certainly must 
have been so, he thought, else where could his 
money have come from ? And that he had 
money he well knew, as he had seen him at the 
bar of the * Jolly Sailor,' drinking a pint of beer. 

The doctor, hearing of this, said : 

' The fellow is gradually coming to his senses. 
Let him alone for a few days longer, and we shall 
«oon discover all we wish to know about the. ill- 
fated ship.' 

The men, however, at the station, were not 
satisfied, and something akin to dislike took the 
place of their former sympathy and pity. 

We have seen that when Florence dis- 
covered that the shipwrecked man was her hus- 
band, she was greatly affected, and not a little 
alarmed. It would be idle to talk of her re- 
awakened love for him. She was not prompted 
by that to interest herself in his welfare, but by 
a much more deep and serious feeling. Since 
«he had been at the station, she had learnt to 
think much more gravely than she had ever 
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thought before, and to look upon many events 
in the past as so many opportunities for improve- 
ment which she had neglected to take advantage 
of. It was useless to think of them now ; but 
still their oft-recurrence to her mind made her 
feel very sad, and, in the end, very unlike the 
impulsive girl, who, to avoid a little home-incon- 
venience or annoyance, had plunged into a sea 
of trouble in which she must evermore struggle, 
until she fell, wearied and worn out, into her 
grave. 

Happily she was held back from absolute 
despair by the gentle and loving spirit of Lucy, 
accompanied as it was by the kind and con- 
siderate attention of her father. Happily also 
for her, the clergyman of the church they 
attended, was one of those who talk to their 
congregations of the real trials and difficulties of 
our present life, and the means at hand to teach 
us, if we cannot avoid them, at least to bear them 
with patience and resignation, instead of preach- 
ing of the doings of those who have been for cen- 
turies in their graves, and whose surroundings 
were so diffisrent from ours, that little in the 
way of example could by the most skilful 
management, be made to appear valuable 
to us. 

Although she had in past years acted so rashly, 
she was not devoid of understanding, and, there- 
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fore, as she began to see and know herself better, 
she came to take a clearer view of her duties, and 
to form a more earnest determination for their 
fulfilment. To this changed state of mind, by 
silent meditation, advice from the pulpit, and the 
influence of her little charge, she had been brought 
at the time of the wreck. 

The unlooked-for accident which caused the 
death of her employer, and which necessitated 
her removal from the station, tended greatly to 
deepen the serious feeling that had gained ad- 
mittance into her hqart, and make her more 
intent on putting her newly-formed resolution 
into practice in the unknown and threatening 
future. 

Her chance discovery of her husband at the sta- 
tion brought her face to face at a trying moment 
with a difficulty of no common order, and one 
well calculated to test the soundness of the good 
resolutions she had formed. Had it occurred a 
few months since, she would without thought or 
question have passed silently away from him as 
she had done before. But now she stopped to con- 
sider whether her duty did not rather lie in 
another direction. In imagination she saw her 
husband lying before her almost dead and de- 
prived of reason, totally dependent on strangers 
even for a cup of cold water. He had used her 
harshly, and she had fled from him ; but would 
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it be right for her now to remain passive until 
death put an end to his suffering, or, in other 
words, to treat him now as if he were in health 
and still intent on his evil courses ? 

As her mind and heart had undergone so great 
a change, might not the good spirit that had 
been working upon her have reached and touched 
him also ? Might she not hope that if he could be 
restored to health and reason, he would then see 
how wrongly he had acted, and resolve that the 
future should be very different from the past ? 
With the old warmth of her character now 
directed into a new and holier channel, she after 
a very little hesitation resolved on the course 
she would pursue. 

She would make herself known to him pri- 
vately, and if she had reason to feel that mis- 
fortune had produced a like effect upon him as 
it had done upon herself, she would once more 
take his hand in public and endeavour to forget 
the past. Cautiously, however, would she do 
this, and not commit herself to any kind of 
action until she knew something more of the 
state of his mind. She knew Edward Giles 
would be glad to do anything to oblige her, but 
she could not entrust him with her secret ; for 
could she obtain an unnoticed interview with 
her husband and it should prove unsatisfac- 
tory, nothing, if she could help it, should be 
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known there of her ever having previously seen 
him. 

The course she was about to take she felt was 
surrounded with difficulties. As, supposing, 
when she had seen him, she had reason to feel 
that he was still an unchanged man, and sho 
would do wrong to put herself in his power 
again, might he not boast of his relationship 
to her, and claim the privileges of a husband ? 
In that case, however, her mind was fully settled. 
Under such circumstances she would never live 
with him again. While he was ill she knew 
she had nothing to fear from his actions, and 
should he recover, she would be careful not to 
give him an opportunity of being guilty of any 
personal violence towards her. 

It was some days after she had resolved on 
seeing him before she could put her resolution 
into practice, and it was at last only by meeting 
him, as if by accident, in one of his rambles at 
some distance from the station, that she accom- 
plished her purpose. 

At first he did not or would not recognise her. 
but continued to chatter away in the silly un- 
meaning manner he had adopted after he had dis- 
covered that himself and the child were the only 
persons who had been rescued from the wreck. 

' Do you not know me ?' she said, laying her 
hand gently upon his arm. 
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In a moment the mask of the fool was thrown 
aside. 

* Know you, woman !' he cried, starting from 
her touch as from that of a viper. *Yes, too 
well I know you as the curse of my life. Are 
you not here to betray me V 

* To betray you V said Florence, sadly ; ^ to 
whom or for what V 

* If not for the purpose of betraying me, how 
came you here V he demanded. 

* You know, before I left you, you treated me 
very cruelly — is that what you mean V she 
asked. 

*You were sent here by your father,' he 
muttered in a hoarse voice, * and for what, if not 
to betray me V 

* Alas I' replied Florence, ' I have not seen or 
heard from my father since T took that unfor- 
tunate journey to London.' 

'Ay,' cried Ingleton, 'unfortunate for me, 
truly it was ; and do you tell me,' he continued 
after a short pause, * that you have not been sup- 
ported as a lady while I have been starving 
about the country like a vagabond as you have 
made meV 

* I have not had one farthing from him,' said 
Florence. 

' Nor from his young wife V asked Ingleton. 

* No ; nor from anyone else,' replied Florence. 
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' Then give me your hand, girl/ he cried, 
* and we will be friends again.' 

It was now Florence that shrank back, and 
which she did involuntarily. 

* You needn't be afraid of me now,' he cried ; 
' for I know, if they have left you to starve, you 
must continue to hate them.' 

Thereupon he stretched out his hand to grasp 
hers, which she did not defem it prudent to hold 
back. 

' Where is the boy ?' he asked, in a hoarse 
whisper. 

' What boy V asked Florence. 

/ The boy from the wreck,' he replied. 

'With Sir Charles Colville, at Sternhold 
House,' she said. 

* Curse them all I' cried Ingleton ; * why was 
he taken there V 

*He was taken there by Sir Charles when 
recovered from the sea,' replied Florence ; * and 
I think he will be kept there until some one ap- 
pears to claim him.' 

' He belongs to me T said Ingleton, savagely. 

* To you ?' repeated Florence ; * why, I have 
been told that you could not be made to under- 
stand anything about him.' 

' You have been told so ?' said Ingleton . 

* Yes,' replied Florence ; * but I will believe 
you if you will tell me the trutho' 
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' Tell you the truth V he cried. ' Why, do 
you not see it ?' 

* I do not understand you/ said Florence. 

' Then/ he exclaimed, 'you are as dull as you 
were when you took me for an honest man; but 
listen, and I will tell you.' Then, sinking his 
voice to a hoarse whisper, he continued : * He is 
the son of your father and his young wife, and 
the chief cause, you know, of your being robbed 
of the home of your childhood.' 

* My brother T cried Florence ; * it cannot be 
— impossible 1 You do but trifle with me.' 

* Oh; and so you did not know it?' said Ingle- 
ton, in a careless tone. 

* How should I know him ?' replied Florence; 
* he was but an infant when I left him.' 

* Ah,' replied Ingleton, * I forgot that ; I was 
thinking you must know him, or I should not 
have spoken so plainly.' 

* Was he with you in the ship ? and were any 
more of our friends there?' she asked, trembling 
with fear. 

* No ; we were alone,' was the replj''. 

* And where were you going to ?' asked 
Florence. 

' Don't be inquisitive, girl,' retorted Ingleton ; 
then, after a pause, he added : ' but it is of no 
consequence. Now you know as much as you do, 
you may as well know all ; but mind what I say, 

VOL. II. 25 
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if ever one word of this, our meeting, 6r a word 
of mine be repeated, the breath that utters the 
one or the other, I swear, shall be the death- 
warrant of the speaker.' 

* Why/ asked Florence, * should I speak of our 
meeting to any one V 

*I neither know nor care/ retorted Ingleton, 
* but remember what I say.' 

He then very briefly ran over the incidents 
in connection with the abduction of the child. 

Florence listened with horror to the recital, 
and then asked, almost in a whisper : 

* And where were you taking him to ?* 

' I was bringing him here,' was the reply. 

* But you did not intend to come here V said 
Florence. 

* How do you know that?' he demanded. 'But 
' come, we have had enough of this. I tell you I 

have charge of the boy, and therefore he is mine. 
B-epeat what I tell you, and remember you are 
lost.' 

' But you would not injure the child ?' said 
Florence. 

* If I had meant mischief,' retorted Ingleton, 
* I should not have run the risk of losing my own 
life in a cockleshell of a ship, as I have done. 
But we have talked long enough for one spell. 
You have got mbney, I can see by your dress, 
and I want some. How much have you got V 
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* Very little/ replied Florence. 

* I must have twenty pounds/ he said sternly. 

* I can let you have ten/ she replied. 

* No, it must be twenty/ retorted Ingleton, 
* and all you have with you now.' 

* Very well/ was the timid reply, as she handed 
her purse to him ; * but how can I send you the 
twenty pounds V 

* Bring them here yourself/ he replied ; ' I 
will be near this place to-morrow, about four 
o'clock, and remember the boy is mine ; but, of 
course I don't want to be known here as having 
any connection with him, and so you must help 
me to get him quietly away. I see I can trust 
you. I thought you had been sent here to 
entrap me, but now I understand you better, 
and I know you will help me to get quietly 
away with the boy.* 

* And do you expect me to go with you V 
asked Florence. 

' No,' was the stern reply. ' If I should want 
you, I will send for you to join me in London. 
And now, once more, remember, as you have the 
entry of Sternhold House and I have not, I ex- 
pect you will, when I am ready to start, let me 
have the boy; and that I may not, through 
having been seen speaking to you, be followed, 
we will, as long as we stop together in this neigh- 
bourhood, look upon each other, if we chance to 
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meet in public, as strangers. And now for our 
separate means of going to work.' And with 
that he passed away, talking and singing to him- 
self. 

Florence returned sad and sick at heart. She 
had accomplished her object. She had seen 
her husband. Was he the changed man she 
had hoped to find him ? Alas, no. He was 
less robust in person, and his manner and ap- 
pearance spoke but too plainly the sad havoc 
his mode of living was making upon his consti- 
tution. But his mind, the- regulator of his 
actions, was evidently unchanged. He was still 
the same selfish, cruel being that he had been, 
if he had not sunk to a lower depth of self- 
abasement. 

Could she believe one word that he had 
spoken ? Was it possible that he had obtained 
possession of her little brother for some unholy 
purpose, and could he expect that she would 
blindly help him to carry it out? On her way 
back, as far as her agitated mind would permit 
her, she thought very seriously upon the sub- 
ject in connection with her duty. 

* One would think,' she argued with herself, 
' that my first act, notwithstanding the dreadful 
threats I have been obliged to listen to, should 
be to send to my father an account of the 
conversation that has just passed between us. 
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and by that means discover what has really 
taken place. 

* But, supposing his statement is altogether 
false, would not my writing to my father look 
like a scheme concocted between us, to commence 
a correspondence with him for our own selfish 
purposes ? No ; I must not risk being mixed 
up with such a mean action. I must be patient, 
and, for the present, keep my doubts and fears 
to myself. Of course, be the child whose it 
may, I will never do anything to place it in his 
power. If he has honestly engaged to take 
charge of it, let him come forward and say so ; 
but if he is engaged in a criminal act, if the 
child is indeed my brother, I will use every 
means in my power to defeat his purpose, until 
the child can be restored to his parents. 

* My position is a hard and cruel one,' she 
continued. ' My duty to my father and brother 
is plain, but, despite my husband's cruelty and 
deception, should I be justified in denouncing 
him as a criminal until the last extremity ? — in 
short, until I had tried and failed in every other 
means of saving him from the consequence of 
the indulgence of his own evil passions V 

She was quite at home with the children at 
Sternhold House, and comparatively happy she 
would have been with them but for the perplex- 
ing thoughts that were ever present with her, 
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arising chiefly from the conversation she had 
had with her husband. The conflict in her 
mind very shortly produced a visible effect upon 
her bodily health. Without any assignable 
cause to those around her, she became languid 
and spiritless. She did not complain, but when 
spoken to upon the subject, she was obliged to 
confess that she felt very unwell. 

Lndy Colville called the doctor's attention to 
her, but, as she did not appear to be suffering 
from any definite sickness, he said that perhaps 
she had been somewhat overwrought lately, and 
that a little change of air and scene for a few 
days would most likely restore her to her usual 
health. 

• But I am afraid,' observed Miss Colville, who 
happened to be present, * that she has no friends 
within a reasonable distance to whom she could 
be sent.' 

' Get one of Sir Charles's tenants to receive 
her for a few days at his farm,' observed the 
doctor. 

* I will speak to my son about it,' said Lady 
Colville, * if you think the change will do her 
good.' 

' I should recommend a farm-house on the 
hills as the best place in the world for the pur- 
pose,' was the reply. 

Sir Charles was spoken to^ and the matter 
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was very soon arranged, apparently greatly to 
the satisfaction of Florence, who felt that, 
although she might carry many anxieties with 
her, she would be removed from the presence of 
her husband, whom she occasioaally saw at a 
distance when out with the children. 

She had resolved that she would not meet 
him again privately ; and that, as it seemed 
most probable that he wanted the twenty pounds 
the more readily to carry out the project he had 
in hand, whatever that might be, she would not 
let him have it. For some days she was very 
quiet at the farm, endeavouring to devise some 
scheme by which she might learn if her brother 
had disappeared from home, and if so, by what 
means she could get him restored without giving 
rise to public scandal 

Happily, she knew the child was under the 
protection of Sir Charles Colville, and that her 
husband, after the disguise he had assumed, 
would not be able to invent any tale that would 
enable him to get possession of the child by fair 
means, and she did not dream that, uuaided, he 
would dare make an attempt to get him by 
force. 

And how fared it with the little fellow himself, 
who had become the central point in the thoughts 
of so many ? Well, quite well as far as his 
bodily health was concerned, though who he was 
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or from whence he came there was no evidence to 
show. Three days after his recovery from the 
sea, he was on his legs running about the room 
which had been set apart as a temporary nursery 
almost in robust health. His dog was his con- 
stant companion, fondled and caressed as it had 
been when it could answer to his love. At times 
he would appear unconscious that it was not in 
the state he had once known it. Placing it on a 
chair, he would put one of his little fingers before 
its mouth, and then snatch it playfully away, as 
if he was in the expectation that it was about to 
make a snap, and say : 

* No, no, Tarle not bite Tottie. Bad dog bite 
Tottie, Tarlo dood dog not bite.' Then he would 
come to a sudden halt in his play, and cry out in 
a wailing tone : * Where is Regi ? I want Regi/ 
But who Regi was, whether a childish companion 
or an attendant servant or another dog, there 
was no means of knowing, further than by ob- 
serving his manner, which thus far gave no other 
indication of the truth than that he missed some- 
thing he had lately been accustomed to have 
with him. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Many and serious were the debates held in the 
drawing-room of Sternhold House between 
Lady Colville and her son and daughter 
respecting the future treatment of the children 
that had been so suddenly placed under their 
protection. At length, it was resolved that the 
boy at least for the next month should be 
cared for, as he hitherto had been, in the house^ 
after which time, should nothing further be dis- 
covered of his parentage, and no one appear to 
put in a claim for his person, his case should be 
re-considered, and a further course of action 
decided upon. 

With respect to Lucy, the case was somewhat 
different. Before the funeral of her father, Miss 
Colville, from visiting her at the station, had 
become greatly interested in her and her future 
prospects, while Lady Colville, on her part, felt 
disposed to act with great caution. Up to that 
time she had not seen the child, and therefore 
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could only judge of her by the report she 
received from others. But from hearing so 
much in her favour, and bearing in mind the 
sad state in which she had been left by the 
death of her father, she could not fail to feel 
very kindly disposed towards her; and hence, 
although she would act with caution, she was 
not prepared to offer any opposition to the pro- 
posal to invite her with her attendant to the 
house. And the more so, as it would give her 
an opportunity of observing the disposition and 
capabilities of the child, and furnish her with 
the means of deciding in her own mind how her 
future welfare could be best provided for. 

Meanwhile, the affairs of the house went on 
in their usual course. Visitors came and went 
without feeling any particular anxiety about the 
children. Sir Charles Colville spent a great 
part of the day on horseback, or in his yacht, 
accompanied by his cousin, as he galloped along 
the coast to the stations, or made his approach 
to them by water. Lady Colville, with Miss 
Colville, and their visitors, when not out with 
the gentlemen, amused themselves with reading, 
music, or fancy work, in the house, varied by 
carriage rides through the country, or strolls 
through the shrubberies and gardens nearer 
home. 

The probationary month passed rapidly away 
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without producing any change for the better in 
the prospects of the children. No one came to 
claim the boy, or any relative to take charge of 
Lucy ; they appeared equally alone and friend- 
less. Thus the fact became daily more evident 
that they must continue to find a home in 
Sternhold House, or through the influence of 
Sir Charles Colville and his friends obtain pre- 
sentations for their admission into an orphanage, 
or something of the kind. That after what had 
taken place they should be sent to the poor- 
house, was an alternative that did not occur to 
any one in or about the station. 

The occasional whine of the little fellow, 
which was at first heard, of 'I want Regi!' 
gradually ceased. Whoever Regi might be, the 
recollection of him appeared to become daily 
fainter in his mind, as other objects and scenes 
were presented to him. Nothing, however, was 
allowed to interfere with his affection for his 
dog. It was still the first object his eyes rested 
on in the morning, and tiie last before he closed 
them at night. Uis disposition and temper, as 
fetr as they could be judged of in so young a 
child, appeared gentle and affectionate. His 
articulation was clear for the few words he had 
at command. His eyes were blue and bright, 
and his mouth appeared ever ready for a laugh, 
which would deepen the dimples in his little 
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fair cheeks, adown which his light soft hair 
flowed in glossy curls. 

By the time Lucy was called upon to share 
his room with him, he had begun to feel himself 
quite at home in it, so that he received her 
rather as a guest than one who had any natural 
right to take a place by his side. He was very 
pleased to show her his dog, and his playthings 
generally, but they were his own, and he had no 
idea of parting with them, or even sharing them 
with her. At first he appeared a little puzzled 
as he looked up into Lucy's sad face. He could 
not understand why she could not laui^h as he 
did, while she sat on a footstool near Miss 
Preston with tearful eyes, I )oking up into 
vacancy, and filling it with pictures of the past. 
He would stand by her side, and draw his little 
hand down her face, and murmur some words 
that seemed intended to soothe and comfort her. 

It was a happy thing for poor Lucy that she 
found so pleasant a companion awaiting her on 
her entrance to the house. Although she was 
still so young, she had passed by that time 
when to-day was as yesterday, and to-morrow 
as to-day. Her mind was sufficiently open to 
take in bitter memories. She could think of her 
mother, as she had seen her gradually pine 
away, and of her father, who had been snatched 
from her without a moment's warning. She had 
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sat at his feet, and with her pure fond childish 
love, had sought to comfort him for their sad 
loss. Now, however kind the ladies might be to 
her, or however watchful Miss Preston might be 
that she should take her food at the proper time 
and do her best to keep well, there was a void in 
her heart which she thought could never again 
be filled up. 

The first few days she spent in her new home 
she was very miserable. The noise and playful- 
ness of her companion seemed almost more than 
she could bear, as she wished to be back in her 
old quarters again, that she might indulge in 
unrestrained grief. She was, however, only in 
the next stage to happy unreflecting infancy, 
and before she was aware of it, the bitterness of 
the past as an ever-present trouble was fading 
gradually away. 

The noise of her companion grew less objection- 
able, and she began to feel that she liked to have 
him running around her and anxious to gain her 
attention to some of his baby-tricks. After a 
short time he did not scruple to climb up into 
her lap, throw his little arms around her, press 
his warm cheek against hers, and then put up 
his laughing-lips to be kissed. 

His outburst of childish love did not go 
unrequited : her arms would entwine themselves 
about him^ and she would feel that she had 
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some one left to love. She felt that the hap- 
piness of the little fellow was in some way in 
her keeping, and that she must try and amuse 
him. And so it came to pass, that by the end' 
of the month she had become grpatlv attached 
to him, and began to treat him with all the care 
and concern of an elder sister. 

Guided by the prudent counsel of Lady 
Colville, neither Sir Charles nor his sister had 
appeared to make too much of the children. 
Until they had resolved on their future position 
and mode of education, it was thought proper 
that they should keep at a little distance from 
them, especially so from Lucy, lest their undue 
notice of her should awaken expectations in her 
mind which could not be gratified. Each and 
all often visited them in the nursery, and occa- 
sionally had them of an evening for an hour or 
two with them in the drawing-room. 

By the end of the month they had so won 
upon the heart of Sir Charles Colville that he 
had in his own mind silently resolved on the 
course he would adopt. He would just keep 
them with him in the house, and if Miss Preston 
was not able to return to resume her charge of 
Lucy, he would engage another governess that 
her education might not be neglected. 

When Lady Colville discovered the state of 
his mind on the subject, she said : 
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' You are a bold man, Charles, to entertaia 
such a question.' . ^ .. 

* Do you mean seriously, mother ?' asked Sir 
Charles, a little *nerv&usly. He had great 
respect fot^his mothers opinion and judgment, 
and generally,! at the end of any argument he 
might have with her, he was on the losing side, 
but on the present occasion, he felt that his pur- 
pose must not be overruled; still, he was some- 
what anxious to know what she could urge 
against it. 

His mother did not leave him long in doubt. 

* Yes, very seriously indeed,' she replied. 

' I cannot see why you should say so,' rejoined 
Sir Charles ; 'with my income, the charge of two 
or three hundred a year would appear to most 
people a mere trifle.' 

' Yes, doubtless, as far as the money question 
is concerned,' replied Lady Colville, ' it would 
appear so, but I was not thinking of that.' 

* One difl&culty is passed, then,' said Sir 
Charles, laughing; 'and now about the house — 
surely that is large enough for their accommoda- 
tion ?' 

* For the children, Charles, or the lady ?' 
asked his mother, in a provokingly good-natured 
tone. 

' For both,' replied Sir Charles, boldly. 

*My dear Charles,' said his mother, more 
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seriously than she had hitherto spoken, * surely 
such an assertion on your part is a little rash. 
I am not surprised at your growing attachment 
to the children, for I confess they have greatly 
endeared themselves to me, knowing as I do the 
manner in which they were, in their utter help- 
lessness, thrown upon your protection. But we 
must not forget that we are living in a world not 
over remarkable for its good-nature in putting 
its own construction on the actions of others.' 

' What could it have to say to me in such a 
case V asked Sir Charles. 

* Possibly that you were better acquainted with 
one of them, at least, than you cared to own,' 
replied Lady Colville ; ' and then, as to the lady 
governess ' 

' Plague take the world and all its evil sur- 
mising,' cried Sir Charles, interrupting his 
mother. * I don't care a straw for it. Shall I 
not have you or my sister almost constantly with 
me?' 

* Almost, but not quite,' observed his mother ; 
* but I will not argue the question with you, as 
I am persuaded that upon due consideration you 
will see the impropriety of your proposal being 
carried into effect.* 

' It may be so,' replied Sir Charles ; * but I 
see no likelihood of it at present.' 

* How will it be,' asked his mother, * when you 
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fill your house with young men like yourself, fond 
of boating, hunting, shooting, and the like/ 

* There will be plenty of room for them, with- 
out pressing upon the quarters of the children 
or their governess ; and if there were not, I 
could send them away for change of air for a 
lew days or weeks,' replied Sir Charles. 

*A very pretty arrangement indeed,' said 
Lady Colville, laughing ; ' we will ask your 
sister to give us her opinion upon the subject.' 

'Hollo, my man ! what are you about there V 
cried Sir Charles to some one who hurried past 
thewindow where he was sitting with his mother. 

* Why, Charles,' said his mother, * you are 
enough to frighten one to death with your 
shouting.' 

The man whose course had been arrested by Sir 
Charles returned to the window, and lifting his 
hat from his head, which was in a foam of per- 
spiration, said : 

*Ibeg your pardon. Sir » Charles, I did not 
know you were here.' 

' Oh, I see/ replied Sir Charles, ' you are one 
of the keepers ; but you are surely not in the 
pursuit of game so near the house ? 

• * No, Sir Charles, not the game, but the men 
who steal it.' 

* I am afraid you are not on their track,' ob- 
VOL. II. 26 
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served Sir Charles, ' as there has been no one 
past this part of the house.' 

'I did not expect to find them here, Sir 
Charles/ said the man, * I saw them in the dis- 
tance, and I thought by taking a short cut 
across the lawn 1 could come up with them/ 

* Do you know them V asked his master. 

* Partly so, Sir Charles,' replied the man. 

' Then you must summon them for trespass,' 
said Sir Charles. 

' I am only sure of one/ was the reply, * and 
he is the man who was saved from the wreck, 
and has since been running about the country 
playing the fool.' 

'Playinor the fool?' repeated the gentleman. 

* Yes, Sir Charles,' replied the man ; 'for none 
of us think he is so great a fool as he pretends 
to be, since he left the station and gone to sleep 
at the public-house, and run about with every 
lazy fellow he can meet with.* 

' Does he sleep at the public-house now ? 
asked Sir Charles. 

* Yes, Sir Charles ; and he is almost always 
there or hanging about with rough fellows near 
the preserves or the house here. I think they 
are tired of him at the station, though I believe 
he has begun to go there again.' 

' You had better see him, and warn him of the 
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consequence of being caught with poachers in 
the preserves.' 

As the man left the window Captain Colville 
was announced and entered the room. 

* Ah, captain, returned so soon from your long 
journey?' 

* Yes,' replied the captain, as he shook hands 
with the lady and her son ; ' my business came 
more readily to hand than I expected. But I 
am not back a moment too soon. My men here 
at the station are in a strange state of excite- 
ment. They met me with the complaint that 
there had been a thief amongst them, and stolen 
a sum of money which had been clubbed together 
for some purpose they have in hand.' 

* To any great amount ?V asked Sir Chatles. 

' Not very great, perhaps,' said the captain ; 
' but great enough to make them feel very angry 
about it, poor fellows.' 

' Do you propose to take up the case V asked 
Sir Charles. 

' I am not quite prepared for that,' replied the 
captain ; * but, as you are a magistrate, if you 
would just walk down to the station with me, 
perhaps a word or two from you will prevent 
a little explosion of temper. They were with 
one voice for sending for the constable and 
shutting up the fellow from the wreck at once.' 

26—2 
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* Are you certain the thief is not one of your 
own men V 

* I can answer for them/ replied the captain 
warmly. 

* If my mother will excuse me I will walk 
with you.' 

The lady bowed her assent, and the gentle- 
men left the room. 

* By-the-bye/ said Sir Charles, as they crossed 
tlie lawn, 'perhaps we shall meet the fellow. 
One of my keepers has just been complaining of 
his having been in the preserves.' 

At the entrance to the station they en- 
countered Ned Giles, surrounded by five or six 
of the men. 

* Well, my men, what did you tell me was the 
extent of your loss ? 

* Near five pounds, sir,' said one of the men, 
* and we are sure that silly fellow has got it, or 
knows something about it, and we want you to 
send for the constable and have him locked up, 
if he will not give it us back again.' 

'I have brought Sir Charles Colville down 
with me to talk to you about it,' said the 
captain. * But before we can lock up the thief 
we must find him.' 

^ Why do you think the silly fellow, as you 
call him,' asked Sir Charles, ' is the guilty man V 
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' Because, Sir Charles/ replied Ned Giles, * no 
one else who has been here would do it.' 

' Did any one see him take the money V asked 
the captain. 

' 'I am sorry, sir, to say they did not, and 
morels the pity,' replied Ned. 

* The constable shall be sent for directly, if 
you like/ observed Sir Charles ; * but, as the 
case is not very clear at present, I would advise 
you all to be quiet about it, and keep a sharp 
look out upon the fellow. I suppose he has not 
emptied all your pockets V 

* Pretty nigh. Sir Charles,** replied angrily 
one of the men. 

* If there is anything more to be had,' said 
Sir Charles, * the thief is sure to return if you 
are only quiet ; then, if you can catch him, we 
will soon settle him for you.' 

* If I get my hand on his collar,* said one of 
the men, making an attack upon an imaginary 
figure in the air, 'I will answer for his not 
running away again in a hurry.' 

^ So,' said the captain, ' that is settled for the 
present, and we will say no more about it, but 
go to our several tasks as quiet as mice, with 
keen eyes and sharp ears.' 

As the gentlemen were strolling again to- 
wards the house, at a turning in the road they 
suddenly came upon four or five rough country 
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fellows, who, on seeing them, appeared for a 
moment or two to hesitate as to whether they 
should turn about arid sneak away, or put on a 
bold front and pass on. The latter course was 
adopted. They tramped on with unabashed 
faces, talking to each other* in a loud, coarse 
manner, as much as to say, * Our tongues are our 
own, and the road is as free to us as to you.' 

* Stop a minute, my men. I wish to have a 
word or two with you,' said Sir Charles. 

The men came sullenly to a halt. 

*I am given to understand,' he continued, 
very slowly, * that some of you have been with 
a man I do not see with you now into my pre- 
serves. Now, I warn you not to go there 
again.' 

'Somebody has told lies about us, sir,' 6aid 
one of the men. 

*What other man do you mean, sir?' said 
another. 

' The shipwrecked man,' replied Sir Charles. 

* Why, there now,' said the man, * how could 
that be ? Why, he's been gone away these two 
days.' 

' Where is he gone to ?' asked Sir Charles* 
' Dunno, sir,' replied the man. 

* Are you quite sure he is gone ?' asked Sir 
Charles. 

' Quite sure, sir,' replied the man. 
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* Well, whether he is with you or not/ said 
Sir Charles, * you will do well to remember what 
I have said to you ; there, that will do,' he 
added, and the men passed on. > * If they have 
spoken the truth,' observed Sir Charles, * it is a 
little strange that we have not heard of his 
going before ; but whether he is gone or not, I 
think he has had too much of our attention 
bestowed upon him, rogue, or fool as he may be. 
What say you to an hour's sail this afternoon V 

*I thought,' replied the captain, *tbat you 
were engaged with the ladies for the concert at 
Wheston this evening V 

* Certainly we are,' said Sir Charles, ' but for 
the moment I had forgotten it ; but will there 
not be time for both T 

* I should think not,' replied the captain, ' as 
by the time our early dinner is disposed of, it 
will be six o'clock ; and you know we have a 
good hour's drive before us, and the concert is to 
commence at seven.' 

' Farewell, then, for the day,' said Sir Charles, 
merrily, ' not to my trim-built wherry, but to the 
beautiful sea, and my still more beautiful Nancy, 
who is there bending her graceful figure to the 
waves as they dauce and play around her.' 

On reaching the house, they were reminded of 
the quick passage of time by hearing the bell 
bidding them to prepare for dinner. As the 
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hour of the captain's return had been uncertain, 
his servant had brought over his evening dress, 
that if he arrived too late for dinner, he might 
still be ready to set out with them for the con- 
cert. 

Little was said about the children during the 
hour of dinner. The subject was becoming 
rather a sore one between Lady Colville and her 
son ; so, £vs if by mutual consent, it was scarcely 
touched upon ; while Miss Colville and the cap- 
tain banished dulness from the room by a lively 
interchange of thoughts upon things in general, 
and especially upon the programme for the even- 
ing's amusement in the concert-room. 

Shortly after six o'clock the carriage with the 
two ladies and gentlemen passed through the 
lodge gate, leaving the park with the house and 
its surroundings in its usual quiet and good 
order. During the absence of Miss Preston, the 
children were under the charge of a maid, who 
had been in the nursery from the time when the 
little fellow was brought half-dead to the house. 
When the carriage left the door, as the day had 
been very warm and there was still some time 
before the shades of evening would fall, Kitty 
the maid thought a walk in the park would be very 
nice for her and the children. The suggestion 
having been made to the housekeeper and not 
objected to, the little people were soon out in 
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the open air, and as far as Kitty and the boy 
were concerned, in a supreme state of happiness. 
Lucy did not feel quite at home with Kitty ; she 
felt she was not like her old friend, Miss Preston ; 
she was very kind to her, but there was a free- 
dom in her manner and her words which she 
could not like, and which, when she dwelt upon, 
sent her back, drooping in spirit, to mourn over 
the past. Fancying the grass might be a little 
damp, or for some other reason Kitty kept in 
the carriage road until she reached the park 
gate. Unfortunately for her after peace of 
mind, she saw in the turnpike road a young man 
of Broadhurst whose acquaintance she was very 
desirous of cultivating. He looked at her 
through the half-open gate, and seeing that she 
received his greeting with pleasure, beckoned 
her to come to him. 

Could there be any harm in her just going 
out to know what he wanted ? she could not see 
that there would be, and therefore decided 
on going. She would not, however, take the 
children with her — Miss Lucy had quick ears, 
and she did not wish her to hear every word that 
was said. 

* I will just leave them here for a minute or 
two,' she thought, ' and ask Mrs. Crook to have 
an eye upon them for me.' 

Mrs. Crook, the gate-keeper's wife, had no ob- 
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jection to be so obliging. She was in a position 
to know a great deal about the people of the 
house and its surroundings, and never lost an 
opportunity of inoproving that position. From 
first to last she knew all about the wreck, and 
how the man and the child had been saved ; but 
there was something about the private history of 
Lucy which she did not quite understand. Shfe 
was a little curious to know why her father died 
so poor, and why she was taken up to the great 
house and treated like the first lady in the 
land. 

* A very fine afternoon/ said Mrs. Crook to 
Lucy, as she stood near the door with the little 
hand of her companion in her own. 

* Very fine indeed, Mrs. Crook/ replied Lucy. 

* Sit down — sit down/ said the little fellow, 
as he placed himself on the sill of the door. 

* No, not there, you pretty little fellow,' said 
Mrs. Crook. * Come in here and I will find 
you such a nice little stool.' 

* Oh, thank you !' said Lucy ; * I think he will 
be glad to rest,' and with that she led him into 
the house. 

* And to look at the pretty things,' added Mrs. 
Crook. 

' Pretty bird I pretty bird I' said Lucy, direct- 
ing the child's attention to a canary in its cage 
by the window. 
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'Give Tottie I give Tottie" he cried, stretch- 
ing out his hands towards it. 

* Tottie must look at it and not want it down/ 
said Lucy. 

Mrs. Crook saw the eager expectant look of 
the child, and without further question, took the 
cage down, saying, as she did so : 

' It will not be frightened, miss ; it is very 
tame and quiet.' 

Then she held the cage near the face of the 
child, and seeing that he did not attempt to 
grasp it, said, * Pretty Dick 1 pretty Dick T and 
placed it on the floor by his side. 

Then, intent upon the information she wished 
to obtain from Lucy, she began to talk about the 
busy time of it the coastguards-men had lately 
had at the station. 

Lucy's eyes filled with tears, but before she 
could find words to reply, she was startled by 
the sudden exclamation of Mrs. Crook : 

' Why, heart alive ! the bird is out of the 
cage r 

And out of the cage it was to a certainty, and 
in another moment out of the house and up in a 
tree at some distance. 

' Oh dear, I am so sorry !' said Lucy, while the 
little fellow looked on in a state of childish 
wonderment, as if not knowing whether to laugh 
or cry at what was passing before him. 
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But Mrs. Crook took no heed of either. The 
bird was a great pet of her husband's, and, as 
she said afterwards, she would not for the world 
have had him come home and find it gone. It 
had obtained its freedom once or twice before, 
but with a little management with the cage had 
been recovered. The same tactics were tried 
now, but whether from the over-anxiety of the 
woman or the perverseness of the bird, for a time 
they entirely failed. 

' Please hold the cage, dear,' said Mrs- Crook 
to Lucy, ' while I get some crumbs of bread to 
put on the ground/ 

As she hastily turned to enter the door, Kitty, 
who had been gossiping with the young man in 
the road, hearing that something was wrong, 
crossed over and entered the gate. Lucy stand- 
ing with the empty cage in her hand, looking up 
into the tree, sufficiently explained the mishap 
that had occurred. 

' There it is up there,' cried Kitty. 

* Where V said the youth, who had followed 
her. * Oh, I see T and in a moment he was 
going hand-over-hand from branch to branch up 
the tree. Having gained a firm footing about 
twenty feet from the ground, he drew from his 
pocket a piece of cord, and holding one end in 
his hand, let the other fall to the ground, saying, 
as he did so : ' Tie the cage to that, that I may 
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pull it up here, and fasten it to a branch of the 
tree/ 

Kitty stood with open-mouth, looking up with 
an admiring eye at the smartness of the youth, 
while Mrs. Crook, returning from the house with 
the crumbs, scattered them over the cage, as she 
hurriedly took it from the hands of Lucy, and, as 
she thought, safely secured it to the end of the 
cord. By jerks, in obedience to the youth's 
movements above, it rose from the ground, but 
ere half its journey had been accomplished, the 
old proverb, that 'the more haste the worse 
speed,' was once more proved to be true. Gra- 
dually the knot had been moving, till it finally 
gave way and let the cage fall back to the ground, 
scattering its seed and water in all directions. 

' That's a bad job !' cried Mrs. Crook, • but let 
down the cord again, and I warrant Til make it 
fast the next time.' 

While this was taking place, the bird was 
sitting on a branch at a little distance, bowing 
his head to the assembly below, and crying 
* twit-twit,' as if greatly enjoying the fun. When 
the youth had made fast the cage, and worked 
his way back again to the ground, the bird, 
after a little hopping about, returned to his 
home; but ere a sigh of relief could pass the 
lips pf his anxious mistress, he was out again, 
and appeared to be going off to a distance, when 
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the crumbs arrested his attention, and he hopped 
back again to the bottom of the cage. The 
youth then, with cat-like agility, remounted the 
tree, secured the door, and passed the cage to 
the ground. 

All eyes were fixed upon the movements of 
the youth, and even Lucy for the time forgot 
that there was anything like trouble in the 
world. Mrs. Crook received the cage with 
intense pleasure and unbounded thanks, and 
turned to the house, when her attention was 
arrested by a frightened vacant look in the face 
of Lucy. 

* Why, miss I' she cried, * what is the 
matter V 

' Tottie I where is Tottie V gasped Lucy. * I 
cannot see him anywhere.' 

' Gone in-doors, perhaps,' said Mrs. Crook. 
* I will put the bird away, and bring him out to 
you.' ^ 

She was hastily followed by Kitty, but their 
search was in vain — the child was. not there; 
and they were quickly in the open again, search- 
ing amongst the shrubs and bushes around for 
the little runaway. 

Kitty, remembering that she had charge of 
the children, became greatly alarmed, as she 
rushed about from place to place in her search, 
exclaiming : 
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* Where can he be ? I saw him standing here 
not a minute ago/ 

* He can't be far away/ cried the youth, as he 
joined in the search, and forced his body amidst 
the shrubs and bushes, where the dresses of the 
women would not permit them to go. 

So much time had been unnoticed spent in 
the capture of the bird, that the shade of evening 
was beginning^ to settle down upon the earth, 
and make the search every passing minute 
become more difficult. In the midst of the 
turmoil the gate-keeper returned home from his 
work, and having in a few words from his wife 
learnt the cause of the confusion, said : 

* Perhaps he's got into the pond.' 

The pond was about fifty yards from the 
house ; and although each one was unwilling to 
think that he could have gone so far away with- 
out being seen, a thrill of horror ran through 
their frames as they listened to the suggestion, 
and they rushed, as with one impulse, to the 
side of the pond. The water ran down through 
a wood that reached up to within a few yards of 
the lodge, and was generally bright and clear ; 
but now, owing to some alterations that were 
being made in its course on the other side of the 
wood, it was of a dirty red colour. Nothing an 
inch below the surface could be seen ; and as it 
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was free from weeds, there were no means of 
discovering if it had lately been disturbed. 

For awhile they all looked on in silence ; then 
each one had some suggestion to make, until a 
babel of confusion filled the air, and arrested the 
attention of three of the men from the station 
who happened to be passing by. 

* Something wrong there, I expect,' said one 
of the men as they came to a sudden halt in the 
road. 

' Anyone capsized in the pond V said another. 

' We will soon see,' said Ned Giles, who was 
the third of the party, and, followed by the 
others, he entered the gate. 

* Lost the child, and are afraid he is in the 
pond 1' said Ned, answering a chorus of voices ; 
' where ? How long since V 

* He was by the gate,' cried Kitty, in an agony 
of fear. 

' Hand us your clothes line,' cried Ned ; * and 
a rake, if you have got such a thing.' 

In a brief space a large iron rake was fastened 
near the middle of the line, and the men were 
busy dmgging it to ancj fro across the pond. 
Occasionally it caused a little extra turmoil in 
the water, as it took hold of the root of a tree, 
or some other obstruction at the bottom, and 
blanched the faces of the lookers on, as they 
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hoped, yet feared, to see the body they were in 
search of brought to the surface. 

As the search continued, the last rays of the 
setting sun left the heavens, and there being no 
moon, the darkness rapidly increased, so that in 
the course of an hour, any further time spent 
there without the aid of lanterns would be 
useless. 

* I don't believe there is any child in the pond,' 
said Ned, coming to a halt ; ' and if there is, he 
has been too long in the water to come out again 
alive, so we may as well give it up for the night.' 

* But we were not at all sure he was in the 
pond,' said Mrs. Crook. ' My man only said 
perhaps he w^as there.' 

' But, oh dear, dear 1 where else can he be ?' 
cried Lucy. 

' Have you looked about the shrubberies, and 
in the wood V asked Ned. 

* Not far,' said the youth ; * only just round 
the house here.' 

' If you will get us a lantern or two,' said 
Ned, ' we will help you in the wood.' 

' I will run to the stable and get some,' said 
Mr. Crook. 

* Hadn't you better take Miss Lucy in V said 
Mrs. Crook to Kitty ; ' the poor child is cold, 
and looks, I am sure, almost frightened to death.' 

'Please let me stop a little longer,' cried 
VOL. II. 27 
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Lucy. ' How can I go in and say we have lost 
him? 

* And how can I go in and say he is lost V 
added Kitty very dolefully. 

* Well, then/ said Mrs. Crook, * if you will not 
go back to the house, both of you go into my 
room and sit down, for you can be of no use out 
here in the cold.' 

' Here are two lanterns/ said the gate-keeper ; 
' they will do to b^in with. The keepers and 
stablemen will soon be here with more.' 

And then the search begau in right earnest, 
and was continued without intermission by 
upwards of twenty men, until the sound of the 
wheels of the carriage bringing back the ladies 
and gentlemen from the concert was heard at 
the park gate. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

When the carriage on it;8 homeward journey had 
reached to within a mile of the park, Sir Charles 
was not a little surprised to see lights darting 
about in different directions in his plantations 
and preserves. Having drawn the captains 
attention to the fact, he said : 

' I really believe my men are so intent upon 
the capture of poachers, that they are hunting 
them down by candle-light.' . 

The captain joined in his laugh, and the carriage 
rattled on to the lodge gates, 

* Have you had a visit from the poachers to- 
night V asked Sir Charles of Mrs. Crook, as the 
carriage drew up at the entrance. 

* 1 don't know. Sir Charles,' was the timid 
reply. 

* Well,' said Sir Charles, sharply, * do you 
know who they are out there with lights V 

Mrs. Crook looked at the ladies, and then 
Baid: 

27—2 
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' If you will step into the lodge for a moment, 
Sir Charles, I will tell you.' 

* Has something happened that you are afraid 
to speak of before us V asked Miss Colville. 

* The children were oiit for a walk,' said Mrs. 
Crook. 

* Yes 1' said Lady Colville, in a tone of alarm, 
' and they have been lost !' 

' Not both of them, my lady, only the little 
boy.' 

* Only the little boy !' echoed Sir Charles, as 
be leaped from the carriage, almost before the 
door could be fairly opened. 

Lady Colville continued to question Mrs. 
Crook, while Sir Charles, having dashed into the 
lodge, followed by the captain, in a few seconds 
returned, leading by the hand the frightened and 
crying Lucy. 

* Here,' he said to his mother, 'take the child 
with you in the carriage. She will perhaps be 
able to tell you why she is here at this late hour. 
And you,' he continued to the maid, * had better 
get home as quickly as you can.' 

Lady Colville, seeing the earnestness of her 
son, did not stop for further question, but 
quietly took Lucy into the carriage, and said 
to the servant, 'Home.' By the way, during 
the short time that elapsed before they reached 
the house, the ladies learnt from the trembling 
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Lucy the manner in which the little fellow had. 
disappeared from her sight. 

There was little sleep for any one in Sternhold 
House that night. Far and wide in the wood 
the search went on for the missing child, urged 
on by the almost frantic energy of Sir Charles 
and Captain Colville. The lamps and lanterns 
were replenished again and again. Yet when 
the morning sun shot up his first rays from the 
eastern horizon, nothing but blank looks and 
words of discouragement were to be seen and 
heard. Still Sir Charles would not give up the 
search as hopeless. 

' Daylight is coming to our aid/ he had re- 
marked to the captain, * and with its assistance, 
we may look into many a hole and corner which 
has escaped our notice in the darkness.' 

After a continued search for two more weary 
hours, which produced nothing but vexation and 
disappointment, he said : 

* We will call the men together, and when 
they have had some refreshment, pick out a 
dozen of the most active and energetic, and let 
them continue the search according to their own 
judgment, while we make short work of the 
pond by drawing off the water. I do not think 
we shall find it a difficult task, as it appears to 
have been originally formed by simply putting a 
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dam across the little valley through which the 
stream found its way to the sea.' 

With the means at hand, to will with Sir 
Charles was little less than to do. Pick and 
spade were quickly at work, and ere two .hours 
had elapsed, the pond was so far empty that it 
was plain to the most unobservant that the body 
of the child was not likely to be found there. 
Sir Charles turned to his cousin and said : 

' Thank God I thus far we have no proof that 
the child is dead. We will return to our land- 
searching again.* 

And return to it they did with renewed 
energy, but as before, all in vain. 

When the search had continued with little 
intermission for three days, Sir Charles came to 
the conclusion that the child was not in the 
neighbourhood, but that he had by some un- 
seen means been spirited away. He then drew 
up a short account of the disappearance of the 
child, and sent it to the county newspapers, ac- 
companied by the promise of a large reward to 
anyone who could produce the child, or give such 
evidence as should lead to his speedy recovery. 
The police were also speedily communicated with, 
and, in short, every means taken for a successful 
termination of the painful event. 

Mrs. Crook, with Kitty and her young man, 
George, were questioned again and again as to 
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every particular of the escape of the bird and its 
recovery ; also, whether the coastguardsmen 
were the first to appear on the scene after the 
child was missed ; but nothing by examination 
or cross-examination, further than the simple 
truth which has been already recorded, could be 
obtained. No unusual amount of tramps or 
rongh men had been seen about the roads in the 
course of the day. 

There was, doubtless, something very mys- 
terious in the whole afiair, and while the 
inmates of Sternhold House believed that it had 
been brought about by natural means, there 
were many who dived deeply into the super- 
natural for an explanation. Some of the servants, 
with Kitty at their head, fixed upon a poor old 
woman, who lived in a low cottage near the park, 
who had with them the reputation of being a 
witch, as the author of the mischief. In short, 
that she had carried the child away on her in- 
visible broomstick, in revenge for something 
Miss Colville had said or done to ofiend her. It 
was well known that she had what appeared to 
be a black cat, but which was in reality her 
familiar spirit, and which Kitty was almost sure 
she could remember seeing out in the park, on 
the fatal day of the child's disappearance. 

Others shook their heads and said, that the 
little fellow could not be a child at all. That it 
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was a spirit^ and only appeared to Sir Charles 
Colville as a child on the water, and that some- 
thing very strange would soon happen to him or 
some of his friends. The children of Broadhurst^ 
who had heard much ahout fairies who caught 
the children who wandered from home, believed 
they had carried him away to some place under 
the ground and made him a fairy, and would 
keep him away from his friends for ever. Others 
said he was so beautiful and good, that he was 
either a little angel himself and had flown away» 
or been carried by a good angel to heaven ; and 
to this opinion poor little pensive heartbroken 
Lucy very much inclined. 

Some mischievous boys, with whom the gate- 
keeper or his wife was no great favourite, set 
abroad a story that their canary was not a real 
bird, and that it knew more about the loss of the 
child than any one else. That when it was 
spoken to, it would flutter its wings and wink 
its eyes, as much as to say, ^ 1 know all about 
it, but I don't mean to tell you.' This report, 
much to Mrs. Crook's annoyance, brought many 
a little noisy group to her door, to ask permis- 
sion just to have a peep at the cage, until the 
poor woman was almost beside herself 

Under the direction of Captain Colville, the 
men from the station had been unsparingly em- 
ployed in and about the wood. The little matter 
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of the loss of their money had ceased to be a 
trouble to them. For some hours they had 
been, like a hive of bees when disturbed, in a 
state of restless agitation ; but this had come ta 
an end in the most agreeable manner possible. 
The money was found tied up in a bit of old 
sailcloth under one of their boats on the beach. 
How it got there, no one could or would tell. 
Whether it was placed there by a stranger, or 
. by some one in connection with the station, did 
not appear, and as the subject was a very un- 
pleasant one to talk about, there being between 
forty and fifty persons in and about the station, 
it was shortly in a fair way of being forgotten. 

Ned Giles had the command of the party of 
searchers, and for private reasons, as well as on 
account of public duty, he led his men heartily 
to the work, though ho did not expect to find 
the body of the child in the wood. He had 
silently fallen into the opinion of those who 
thought the boy had been carried off by some 
unseen if not unknown person. To the ship- 
wrecked man he had for some time taken a posi- 
tive dislike, and had in consequence watched 
his movements with a suspicious eye, which led 
him in the end to think it was just possible that 
he might have had something to do with the loss 
of the child, though he had been told that the 
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fellow had left the neighbourhood two or three 
days before it occurred. 

Then with respect to Miss Preston he was 
very much perplexed. He did not let his 
thoughts find expression in words — he had too 
much respect for her reputation for that; but 
he could not help the idea rising in hLs mind 
that she and the man had at some previous time 
been acquainted with each other. To make the 
matter worse, he fancied that after her removal 
with Lucy to the great house she treated him 
in a less homely manner than she had done be- 
fore. Her falling ill and being sent to the farm 
over the hills completed his discomfiture. On 
being first employed in the search, he had an 
idea that he could extend it up to the farm ; 
but he soon found that in that he had been 
greatly mistaken. 

In the midst of her perplexities, on going to 
the great house to see Miss Lucy, he was asked 
to do as a favour the very thing he had long 
been desirous of doing, namely, to take a parcel 
from Kitty to Miss Preston at the farm. Ned 
was ever on the watch to be agreeable, and the 
little attention he had paid to Kitty was used 
by her to stir up the jealous feeling of the youth 
George, and thereby increase his interest in 
her. She had asked him in the first place to 
take the parcel for her, but had accompanied 
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ier request with the intimation that if he was 
not able to go, she must get Mr. Giles to 
take it. 

* Let him take it, then/ George had replied, 
^nd left her in a pet. 

Of course, Ned knew nothing of this when he 
readily undertook the business. 

The next morning he was early on his way 
to the farm, with the parcel in one hand and a 
stout stick in the other, the picture of a strong 
stern man, while his heart was full of the milk 
of human kindness for every living creature. 
The youth George was a woodcutter, and there- 
fore his business also caused him to be an early 
-riser. He had often a considerable distance to 
walk to his work, and at that particular time 
his path took him into the road in which Ned 
was walking on his way to the farm. The two 
men met. It might have been by chance, or it 
might have been by design, at least, on the part 
•of George ; but of that ^ed had no idea, as he 
bade him good-morning, and was passing on. 

* I am going your way, I think, a little dis- 
tance,' said George, * but I can't step out quite 
so fast as you do.' 

* You ought to be a good walker,' said Ned, 
as he slackened his pace. 

* I hurt my foot with a thorn the other day,' 
replied- George. 
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'That's a bad job/ said Ned, * but I suppose 
you often meet with accidents in the wood. 

'Yes, and out of the wood, too/ retorted 
George. 

* Ah/ said Ned, * you landsmen should take 
your feet to sea for a voyage or two, then by 
the time you got home you would find them 
pretty nigh thorn-proof.' 

* How so ?' said George, ' I don't underetand 
you.' 

* Don't you know,' said Ned, ' sailors go bare- 
foot at sea ?' 

* No,' said George, ' if they did, what about 
the rope-ladders ?' 

'That's just it/ said Ned ; * they go up and 
down the ladders, and run about on the ropes 
until the skin gets as tough as leather.' 

•Did you ever tell that to the marines?' asked 
George. 

* You don't think I am telling you a lie, d& 
you ?' said Ned. 

' I don't know,' replied George, doggedly. 
'I think we had better say good-morning,' 
said Ned; ' I'm in a hurry.' 

* I know you are, and I dare say you have 
reason to be,' said George. 

* I don't see how you can know much about 
it,' rejoined Ned. 

'I know enough,' said George, *to tell you 
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that if you were the honest man you pretend to 
be, you would act diflferently/ 

* You seem to have corae out in a hurry this 
morning/ said Ned, * and left your manners 
behind you. In what way am I dishonest I 
should like to know V 

* Should you V cried George ; ' then I will tell 
you. You are playing tricks with a girl you 
have no business to go near, and you are only 
doing it to amuse yourself.' 

' Take care,' said Ned, ' unless you wish to 
quarrel with me.' 

* And suppose I do,' retorted George, * what 
have you to say against it V 

* Only to let you know it wouldn't be safe for 
you,' said Ned. 

* You think so, do you ?' said George. * But 
just tell me first where you are going V 

* Pray, what is that to you V said Ned, grow- 
ing angry. 

* I'll tell you where you are going,' stormed 
George ; ' you are going to a farm up over 
the hills, and you are going there because you 
think it will get you in more favour with a girl 
you have no business with.' 

* Do you mean Miss Preston V asked Ned, in 
a hoarse voice. 

* No, you know I don't mean Miss Preston !' 
exclaimed George ; ^ but I mean the girl you 
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are trying to impose upon when you pretend 
you go to see Miss Lucy/ 

The angry look on Ned s face in a moment 
vanished, while a shrill long whistle escaped from, 
his lips as the truth flashed across his mind. 
Thus far he had been under the impression that 
his companion was aUuding to Miss Preston. 
When he saw that it was only Kitty, he was 
himself again, and said with a hearty laugh : 

' Is that all V 

' And enough, too,' cried George ; 'for though 
I am not as big or as old as you, I can tell you 
I w^ill not not have you play any of your sailor 
tricks with her.' 

* Has she engaged you to fight her battles ?*" 
asked Ned. 

* Whether she has or not/ cried George, ' I 
tell you to leave her alone.' 

The altercation was here brought to a con^ 
elusion by the presence of two strangers wha 
suddenly appeared in the road from a side-path^ 
They had for sometime, through the hedge, 
been watching the approach of the excited 
talkers. One was a tall, gentlemanly-looking^ 
person, with a bland smile on his clean-shavea 
fiice, with dark watchful eyes that seemed at 
once to take in everything that was passing 
around them. The other stood some inches less 
in height, and appeared to belong to the work- 
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ing-class. He carried a rush-basket over his 
shoulder, with some tools peeping out above. 

' I am very sorry to hear/ said the gentleman 
as they were about to pass, * that your trade is 
so bad. I am not very rich myself, but I think 
I can spare you a shilling to help you on your 
way.' 

' Thank you, sir/ said the man ; * I don't like 
pleading poverty ; but these hard times make a 
man do very often what he don't like. That's 
your way to Ilford, I think, sir.' Then, address- 
ing George, he said : ' I suppose you could not 
give a poor fellow a few days' work in the wood 
with you. I have done a little wood-cutting in 
my time, and I should be glad to work for what 
you think I'm worth.' 

* We have not much to do in the wood now,' 
said George ; * but if you can trim and point a 
few poles you may come with me — I shall soon 
see what you are worth.' 

* Do you know Ilford ?' said the gentleman to 
Ned. 

'Yes, sir,' replied Ned; 4t is in a straight 
course before us.' 

* If you are going in that direction,' said the 
gentleman, * perhaps you will allow me to walk 
with you ; I am not much accustomed to these 
country roads, and if there is a chance of going 
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wrong, T seldom lose the opportunity of embrao- 
lug it. 

As they parted, two and two, on their separate 
paths, there was a good natured comical expres- 
sion in the face of Ned as he looked at George, 
and said : 

* Perhaps I shall see you again to-night, or 
to-morrow morning ; but whether so or not, I 
will say good-bye for the present' 

George, without a word, turned sulkily away, 
as the complimentary thought passed through 
his mind of ^ I wish you had had the knock on 
the head in the place of poor old Lonsdale/ 

Ned soon forgot the little breeze he had 
passed through with the jealous George in the 
agreeable and lively conversation of his gentle- 
man companion. From the ready manner in 
which he spoke of the sea, and of the character 
of a seaman's life, though he did not state as 
much, Ned was fully persuaded in his own 
mind that he was, or had been, a captain in his 
majesty's service. As other topics of conversa- 
tion arose, he appeared equally well-informed. 
His voice was soft and pleasant to the ear, and 
his language simple in the extreme, so that 
before they had been ten minutes together, Ned 
felt quite at home in his company. 

On one point only the brave fellow thought 
it necessary to be on his guard. Wheu the con- 
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versation ran upon general subjects he spoke as 
freely as any man could speak; but when it 
took a professional turn and went upon the 
service, and the names of oflScers were men- 
tioned, he became, if not silent, very evasive, in 
his answers, and the more so when anything in 
connection with the coast service was referred to. 

' I may be mistaken,' thought Ned ; ' but I 
am pretty sure he knows as much about the 
service as I do, and much more about me than 
I know about him/ 

In consequence of this behaviour, his ques- 
tioner would occasionally give him a sharp 
glance ; but he chatted on, and took no farther 
notice of it. In the course of conversation the 
late wreck was mentioned, and the gentleman 
professing not to have heard a correct state- 
ment of it, Ned entered fully into the desired ex- 
planation, with an account of the death of Mr. 
Lonsdale and the narrow escape of the man and 
child. 

After listening to all he had to say, the 
gentleman became greatly interested in the fate 
of the child who had been so strangely saved and 
lost again. Nor did he appear much less so in 
his questions about the man, and why he also 
should have so suddenly disappeared. Up to a 
certain point Ned answered very freely; but 
when Miss Preston's name was mentioned in 
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oonnectioD with the child, he tried to turn the 
question aside, lest he should he led on into 
further particulars about her that would be 
neither profitable nor pleasant. Notwithstand- 
ing the little diflSculty this at times occasioned 
to the even tenour of their words, the walk proved 
a very pleasant one : so that when they reached 
the point where Ned must leave the main road 
to go to the farm, it was almost in a tone of 
regret he said : 

* I must leave you here, sir, but you will still 
go straight on/ 

'We have had a pleasant walk,' said the 
gentleman, ' and I thank you for your company. 
Perhaps we shall meet again.' 

' I hope we shall, sir,' said Ned, and off he 
went, wondering who he could be, and how he 
came to know so much about the sea, if he was 
not a captain. 

The gentleman walked leisurely on for two or 
three hundred yards in the direction of Hford, 
then suddenly turned about and followed in the 
footsteps of his late companion. 

On reaching the farm and asking for Miss 
Preston, the manliness and self-possession of 
Ned Giles was put severely to the test. The 
servant girl whom he met at the door said 
abruptly : 
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' Miss Preston isn't here, she went away to 
Sternhold House yesterday/ 

* That can't be,' said Ned, ' for I had this 
parcel for her from the house last night.' 

* Well, she's gone from here,' said the maid, 
* that's all I know about it. But here, come 
into the kitchen, and I'll call missus.' 

' The girl's lost her wits,' thought Ned, as he 
stood by the kitchen door ; ' she can't be gone, 
else why should I have this parcel for her V 

'What a plague you are!' Ned heard the 
farmer's wife say, as she came along the passage; 
' you know Miss Preston is gone as well as I do, 
and yet you must come pestering me about it 
when you know I am so busy.' 

She was a strong, well-formed woman, with a 
fine open countenance, and came into the kitchen 
in a bustling, business-like manner ; but when 
she saw Ned, who, with an anxious face, stepped 
forward to meet her^ she stopped short, and said 
gently : 

* I am sorry to see you disappointed after your 
long walk.' 

' Is it true Miss Preston has left the farm V 
asked Ned. 

' Yes, quite true ; she went away yesterday. 
She said there was some business to be done in 
London which she must at once go and see 
about.' 

28—2 
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'Your servant told me/ said Ned, in a state 
of bewilderment, ' that she was gone back to 
Sternhold House/ 

* She may be there by this time, for anything 
T know to the contrary/ said the woman, * but 
I don't think it is at all likelv. Who told you 
she was gone there?' she said sharply to the 
girl. 

* Nobody, mum/ replied the girl : ' only I 
thought so myself/ 

'You thought so!' said the mistress, in a 
derisive tone. * You had better been thinking 
of mending your stockingrci/ 

' I suppose I must take this back again,' said 
Ned, looking down,, very woebegone, on the 
parcel. 

' I should think so,' said the mistress, and was 
about to return to her work, when the thought 
seemed to strike her that the man had had a 
long walk, and was very likely both hungry and 
thirsty, so she added : *T am very busy with my 
butter this morning, and have no time to talk 
to you, but if you would like a mug of beer and 
some bread -and-cheese, the girl can get it for 
you.' 

* Thank you/ said Ned, ' I should like to 
have some.' 

It was not that he was very thirsty or hungry 
that he said so, but that he was glad of an excuse 
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to stop a little longer and question the maid, if 
the mistress was too busy to talk. 

' There/ said the girl, when she had put the 
bread-and-cheese and beer on the table, * if you 
would like some butter, I will go and ask 
missus for some/ 

' Thank you/ said Ned, * this will do without 
butter/ 

' I can't stop to talk/ said the girl, 'but I say, 
do you know of any one as wants a servant 
down your way ? My missus is that cross that 
I can't stop much longer here, that I can t.' 

' I'm sorry for that,' said Ned, * as you seem to 
have a nice, clean, comfortable home here/ 

* I should think it is clean,' said the girl ; * I 
know it gets pretty well scrubbed/ 

'Did Miss Preston use to help you?' asked 
Ned. 

' Miss Preston I* repeated the girl contemp- 
tuously. * Now if that isn't enough to make a 
cat laugh I don't know what is.' 

' I didn't mean to scrub,' said Ned, ' but the 
light work about the house, you know.' 

* Yes, light work enough she was able to do, 
poor thing 1 Why, I think it was just as much 
as she could do to stand sometimes, and then 
her cough, oh, that was dreadful I You should 
have just heard it, you should, and then I lay 
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you wouldn't think she would be able to do much 
work.' 

'Jenny Young!' called her mistress, 'come 
here quick, I want you T 

'There she goes again/ said the girl, and 
coming up close to Ned, she whispered in his 
ear : ' I don't think she'll live long, poor thing ! 
Now if it had only been missus, I wouldn't 
have cared. Don't you forget, if you hear of a 
place for me/ And with that she scampered off 
to her mistress. 

At another time Ned would have made short 
work of the bread-and-cheese, but now, although 
he had just cut off a good slice of each, the first 
bit he attempted to swallow seemed *to stick mid- 
way in his throat, where a great lump had grown 
since his entrance into the house, and would let 
nothing pass that was not forced down by the 
beer. 

Though as brave as a lion, and almost as strong 
when at the helm of a good ship in the open sea, 
he now felt that he was in a dense fog among 
the breakers on a rocky coast, where whatever he 
did must be done at a venture. With a knife 
in one hand, and a piece of bread in the other, 
half raised to his mouth, he sat with his eyes 
fixed on the opposite wall, as if reading off the 
index of the compass, without being able to 
resolve whether he would port or larboard the 
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helm. He had only learnt from the girl just 
enough about Miss Preston to make him wish to 
learn more. 

While thus engaged in very unsatisfactory 
thought, approaching footsteps in a passage 
arrested his attention ; he turned his eyes in the 
direction of the door, expecting to see the 
mistress or the maid re-enter ; he was, however, 
in a few moments agreeably surprised to see it 
was a stranger, and one likely to ,stop and talk 
to him. 

The person whom he saw enter was an old 
lady, apparently not far from her eightieth year. 
She was dressed very neatly in black, and wore 
a widow's cap of snow-like whiteness. Her face 
wore so benevolent an expression that one glance 
at it told the observer that he was in the pre- 
sence of one whom he might fully trust in any 
matter that related to his own welfare or that 
of his fellow-men. Still, it was not the face of 
one who, having escaped all the struggles of life, 
approached the end in quiet unruffled security, 
^io; there was that about her whole bearing 
which said she had passed through many trials 
and much suffering ere she had, through the 
mercy of God, arrived at her present state of 
tranquillity. As she entered, Ned rose from his 
seat. 
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* Pray do not let me disturb you/ said the old 
lady. 

* Thauk you, ma'am,' eaid Ned, ' but I don't 
think I can eat any more.' 

The old lady smiled, and said : 

' By your dress, I see you are a sailor, and I 
am proud to tell you that a sailor is always a 
welcome guest to me.' 

' I'm sure, ma'am, I am very glad,' said Ned, 
beginning at once to feel quite at home in her 
company, and hopeful of the information he might 
obtain from her. 

' You have not eaten your bread and cheese/ 
said the old lady. ' Do pray sit down and finish 
it I am not going to stop here ; I only came in 
for a little flower-seed.' 

Ned sat down. He felt the lump in his- 
throat getting less. 

' Your flowers appear to grow better here,' 
he s^d, ' than they do with ua near the sea.' 

'I think your ground at the station is very 
poor,' said the old lady, 'and to have flowers in 
perfection they must have good soil and great 
attention.' 

' Wliic^ they do not get with us, I am afraid/ 
aaid Ned. 

' No,' said the old lady ; ' your attention, I 
-'ppose, goes rather towards the sea, to prevent 

usreling.' 
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* Yes/ said Ned ; ' and to help ships in 
distress/ 

* I heard from Miss Preston of the bad wreck 
you had at Broadhurst a short time since.* 

This was exactly the kind of opening Ned had 
been looking for, and he scarcely felt the lump 
in his throat as he said,: 

' I came up here with a parcel for her, but I 
suppose I must take it back again, as I iind she 
left yesterday.' 

* Yes, poor thing I She said she had important 
business in London which must be immediately 
attended to.' 

'Maybe/ said Ned, *I had better send the 
parcel to her by coach: May I ask you, ma'am ^ 
if you can give me her directions in London V 

' That I am sorry to say 1 cannot,' replied the 
old lady. * 1 thought my daughter had them, 
but I find she has not.' 

Ned began to feel the lump again, as he said : 

* The little maid that brought the bread and 
cheese told me she had a bad cough and seemed 
likely to die.' 

'Yoii must not pay much attention to any- 
thing she may tell you,' replied the old lady. 
' Jenny is not altogether a bad girl, but she is 
rather given to gossip, and often wanders away 
from the truth, to make what I believe she calls 
a good story.' 
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' Then/ said Ned, ' if I am asked at the great 
house about her, do you think I may say she is 
better than she was when she first came to the 
farm ?' 

' Yes, certainly,* was the undoubting reply ; 
* and if she is careful not to over-exert herself, 
her journey to London may prove beneficial to 
her. But I dare say you will find by the time 
you get back that she has written to some one 
to explain why she so suddenly left the farm.' 

* I hope I shall,' said Ned, * for I know Miss 
Lucy is wanting her to come back again very 
much.' 

* That is the poor orphan child V said the old 
lady. 

* Yes,' said Ned ; * and I do pity her, for now 
she will be more sad than ever. She seemed to 
be getting a little over the death of her father 
until Miss Preston fell ill and was obliged to 
leave her. Then she was not so well, and when 
the little fellow, her companion, was lost, she was 
as miserable as ever again ; and now I am afraid 
the news I shall have to take back to her will 
almost break her poor little heart. It is a good 
thing her father is not here to see her, or it 
would break his heart too.' 

' Miss Preston seemed to think,' said the old 
lady, ' that if she had been with the children the 
little fellow would not have been lost.' 
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' Did she, though V said Ned. ' Well, I am 
glad of that, and I am glad too she was not with 
them when he was lost.* 

* It seemed a great trouble to her/ said the old 
lady, ' when she heard of it.' 

' I'm sure it was, ma am,' said Ned. * But if 
it had happened when she had charge of him, 
she would have been blamed for carelessness, and 
perhaps questioned as if she knew what had 
become of him.' 

* You appear,' remarked the old lady, ' very 
much interested in her welfare and good name.' 

* I am indeed, ma am,' said Ned ; * I have 
known her now for some time, and I am proud 
to say I never knew a better woman in my 
life.' 

The old lady saw how the matter stood with 
the brave fellow's heart, but remembering her 
own young days, she only felt pity for him, as 
she said : 

' I do not think you have anything to fear on 
her account, and I hope you will soon have her 
near you again quite well,' 

' You heard,' said Ned, ' that there was one 
man saved from the wreck, and I dare say, too, 
you have heard him called silly, and that he 
rambled about the country alone. I suppose you 
never saw him up here V 
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' No, never/ said the old lady ; ' but why do 
ask?' 

' I don't know/ said Ned, ' but I have some 
queer thoughts about him ; and you have been 
so kind to me, that I feel I could tell you every- 
thing/ 

The conversation was here interrupted by the 
maid saying pertly to some one at the outer 
door : 

' It's of no use, I tell you ; my missus is very 
busy, and she can't see yoii, and she don't want 
no books/ 

* I have no books to sell, my good girl/ said a 
soft voice. 

* Jenny,' said the old lady, * tell the person 
at the door if he will step this way I will speak 
to him.' 

In a moment^ the gentleman who had left 
Ned some time before, as he thought, on his way 
to Ilford, stood in the doorway and said : 

*I beg your pardon, ma'am, but a part of 
your house looked so ancient and interesting 
on the outside, that I could not pass by 
without asking permission to be allowed to look 
at the interior/ 

* It is not made a show-place of/ said the old 
lady, 'but I know my son would not object 
to your looking at any part you please. The 
building is the remains of an old priory, I am 
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told, and how old some of it is I am not able 
to say/ 

' Thank you very much,' said the gentle- 
man, and then turning to Ned, he added : 
'Ah, my good friend, you appear to have 
dropped your anchor in a comfortable corner 
here.' 

'I thought you were gone to Ilford, sir?' 
stammered Ned. 

* I went part of the way, and then changed 
my mind/ replied the gentleman. ' Now, ma'am,' 
he continued, * if you will let me see a little of 
the old building, I shall be glad.' 

* Please come with me, then/ said the old lady. 
Then, turning to Ned, she added : * Good morn- 
ing to you ; and should you be coming this way 
again, I shall be pleased to see you.' 

Ned felt a choking sensation in his throat as 
he replied : 

' Thank you, ma'am, I shall not forget your 
kindness.' 

As soon as he found himself alone he took up 
his stick and parcel, and left the house with a 
much heavier heart than he had approached it. 
When he had gone a little way on the road, he 
tried to get up a whistle, but he could not 
manage it. Either he was short of breath, or 
he had forgotten his favourite tune. It was the 
merest twitter in the world that he could get 
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out of his quivering lips ; so after another 
attempt he gave it up, and plodded moodily on 
in silence. 

Then he tried to think over the particulars of 
what he had just heard^ and brave as he was, 
trembled when he thought of how near he had 
been to the act of opening his heart to a stranger, 
and perhaps telling her not only his liking for 
Miss Preston, but also saying something of the 
secret fear he felt in his heart that she was in 
some way connected with the shipwrecked man. 
* I am glad,' he murmured, * the gentleman came 
in and saved me perhaps from something worse 
than making a great fool of myself.* 

He was now fairly in the open air, with a 
south-west wind blowing smartly in his face, 
and bringing with it not only the actual fresh- 
ness of the sea, but of many a recollection of how, 
pleasant he had found such a breeze when sailing 
on the Atlantic, with his heart as free from care 
as the blue water was from the discolouration 
of a muddy shore. Thinking of the unclouded 
past brought a smile to his face, and enabled 
him after another failure or two to shape his lips 
for the tune of Rule Britannia. 

It was after all but a sorry walk he had back 
to Sternhold House, to say his journey had been 
in vain, and that he had brought the parcel 
back again. Kitty met him with an incredulous 
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stare^ while Lucy, when she heard of the depar- 
ture of Miss Preston, broke into a fit of uncon- 
trollable tears. Indeed, they were both so con- 
founded with his news that they allowed him to 
go away without so much as thanking him for the 
trouble he had taken to oblige them. 

Meantime, when the gentleman, under the 
guidance of the old lady, had thoroughly 
examined the parts he had wished to see, he led 
her on to speak not only of old times, but of the 
present state of the country, and of the strangers 
who had been to look at the farm. Havinggain ed 
all the information he could, he politely thanked 
her and left the house. During their conversa- 
tion, the gentleman incidentally mentioned the 
fact of his. having met with Ned in the road, 
and walked some distance with him, and without 
the lady herself being aware of it, learnt from her 
that he was in love with Miss Preston, who had 
left the farm yesterday to go to London. The 
gentleman, being very skilful in his business, did 
not require a direct statement of any set of facts 
he desired to become acquainted with. A word 
bereand theresufficed for his purpose, and enabled 
him to build up his sentences so that he could at 
anytime afterwards read them without difficulty. 

In the course of the afternoon he happened to 
be walking in the road where he had left the 
woodman and the out-of-work man in the early 
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morning, when, as if by chance, the latter again 
crossed his path. A look of recognition passed 
between them, and then a searching glance 
around to see if they were alone. Apparently 
satisfied of the fact that they were unobserved, 
the gentleman said : 

' Well, what has the woodman yielded you 
to-day? Any tidings of the missing man or 
child?' 

* No,' replied the other, * I can hear nothing 
of them dead or alive.' 

' Nothing from the contention between the 
sailor and woodman ?' said the gentleman. 

* No, nothing,' replied the other ; * it was only 
a little explosion of jealousy on the part of the 
woodman, because he thought the sailor was 
making too free with one of the girls at the 
great house for whom he has a fancy himself. 
Did you hear anything at the farm to repay you 
for the trouble of going there ?' 

' I cannot say at present,' replied the gentle- 
man. ' I made the acquaintance of a fine old 
lady there, who I think would see me again with 
pleasure should I have occasion to repeat my 
visit.' 

*You found the girl they call Miss Preston 
had left ?' 

' Yes,' was the reply ; * but I could not dis- 
cover that she was in any way concerned in the 
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disappearance of the silly fellow of whom we 
have heard so much. There seems some love 
affair going on between her and the sailor we 
met this morning, and the knowledge of that 
may give us the means of getting a little more 
behind the scenes. It may come out that the 
three are aware of each other s movements, and 
could, if they chose, tell us something more 
than we know about the child, but I do not see 
much chance of it at present.' 

' Shall I keep to my work in the wood V asked 
the other. 

* Yes/ replied the gentleman, * and have a 
sharp eye and ear for all that is passing around 
you. I shall most likely disappear for a few 
days, but if T do I will let you know where I am 
to be found. If we should chance to meet again 
in public, you will only know me as the gentle- 
man who has been kind to you.' 

*A11 right,' said the other, and then they 
parted ; the one to visit Sir Charles Colville, 
and the other to secure a lodging at a roadside 
public- house. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

The intelligent reader will not be surprised to 
learn that the two strangers introduced to him 
in the last chapter were two detective officers 
whom Sir Charles Colville had sent for from 
London, to assist in the search for the missing 
child. Sir Charles had great faith in the skill 
of the detectives, and therefore, after three days 
of unavailing search with his own people, he 
sent for them to come to him. He had satisfied 
himself, after searching every likely and unlikely 
place in the vicinity of the park-gate, that the 
child would not be found there, and as it seemed 
utterly impossible that he could have wandered 
away to any distance alone, the conviction was 
forced upon him that he had been carried off 
during the confusion that arose about the escaped 
bird. 

How or by whom it was done, or by whose 
connivance, became not only a serious question 
for him, but one vitally affecting his peace ot 
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mind. He was greatly attached to the child, 
but independently of that, the act of carrying 
him off in the midst of his friends in the open 
day, and, as it appeared, within his own park- 
gate, could not be suffered to go unpunished, if 
the authors of the vile act could by any means 
be discovered. 

On leaving his fellow-\yorker, the gentleman 
detective — whom for the future we will call by 
his proper name, J^ohn Bennett — went directly, in 
accordance with a previous arrangement, to Sir 
Ciiarles Colville to report upon the subject in 
hand. He was received very cordially by that 
gentleman, who did not attempt to disguise his 
anxiety, as he inquired if he had any good news 
to impart to him. 

' I am afraid not much, Sir Charles,' replied 
Mr. Bennett. ^ I went to the farm this morning 
where Miss Preston had been stopping, and who, 
as you know, left yesterday early by the coach 
for London. I could hear nothing there of 
importance, thonj^h I gathered a few particulars 
that may be useful to me at some future time. 
This afternoon I have been over to Ilford, where 
T had learnt two strangers had been for some 
days stopping, whom no one seemed to know 
anything about. After some diflSculty I traced 
them to a small public-house, at a little distance 
from the village.' 

29—2 
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'You found them?' asked Sir Charles, 
eagerly. 

* No/ replied Bennett ; ' I am sorry to say I 
did not, as I was told they had left three or four 
days since. I learnt from the landlord that their 
object had been to get two or three days' relax- 
ation from business by fishing in the river, of 
which they had heard so good an account.' 

* And had they spent their time in fishing ?' 
-asked Sir Charles. 

* Yes,' replied Bennett ; * and from the land- 
lord's report they were very successful. They ap- 
pear to have kept total silence about themselves, 
and I have not been able to discover whether 
they came from London or a country town.' 

' And you have nothing to connect them with 
the disappearance of the child V said Sir Charles. 

' So far, not a word, Sir Charles,' replied 
Bennett. rThey have left behind them the 
characters of two easy good-natured fellows, 
speaking freely to any one who came in their 
way upon general subjects, but avoiding all 
local gossip. Had I not learnt,' he continued, 
^ that the shipwrecked man had been seen with 
them near the river, I should have concluded 
that my journey there had been in vain and they 
were not worth any further attention.' 

*And do you think,' said Sir Charles, *that 
that trifling incident will lead to any good 
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result ? I am told the fellow latterly spent the 
greater part of his time in wandering about the 
country and talking idle nonsense to any one who 
would listen to him.' 

' It may lead to nothing,' replied Bennett, 
* but it may lead to proof of some connection 
existing between them ; at any rate, Sir Charles/ 
he continued, * it will give me an opportunity of 
further question about the man who, however 
silly or foolish he may have appeared to the 
country people, I think is the most likely of 
all I have yet come upon to be chiefly concerned 
in carrying oflf the child. May he not have had 
something to do with him before the wreck V 

' It does not appear likely,' said Sir Charles, 
' as, if he was ever in his right senses, he must 
have known that the child was saved, and there 
is no reason that I am aware of that he should 
have supposed he would not be allowed to see 
him if he had desired it.' 

' He may have had his own reasons for silence,' 
said Bennett ; * and I cannot help saying, Sir 
Charles, that I am sorry they were not brought 
together to put their acquaintance with each 
other to the test. Young as the child is, some 
evidence of the truth must, I think, have re- 
sulted from the interview.' 

' I am sorry too,' said Sir Charles ; * but it is too 
late now to hope anything from that. The truth 
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is, we had no idea of losing the child, and we 
fell in with the doctors view, that if the man 
was allowed to wander about and do as he 
liked he would be gradually restored to himself, 
and be able to give us the information we were 
80 anxious to obtain about the ill-fated ship and 
its unfortunate passengers.' 

' Well, Sir Charles,' said Bennett, ' we will do 
our best to clear up the mystery. My assistant 
has obtained work with a wood-cutter, and to- 
morrow I shall go again to Ilford, and perhaps 
stop there for a day or two. If I hear of any- 
thing of importance, I will immediately com- 
municate with you ; but should you not for some 
time hear from either of us, I trust you will not 
think we are unmindful of our duty.' 

' Have you any idea of following Miss Preston 
to London V asked Sir Charles. ' You appeared 
yesterday very desirous of seeing her.' 

' Yes ; I am so still, Sir Charles, as there is 
something in her movement I do not quite 
understand. Once to-day I thought I had dis- 
covered a witness who had seen her and the 
shipwrecked man together, but when I pressed 
him closely upon the subject, I found, although 
he could swear to the man, he was not at all 
sure about the lady.' 

' I cannot think she is dishonest,' said Sir 
Charles. ' I find she bore an excellent character 
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at the station, and she has left a good name 
behind her here, where she showed great fond- 
ness for the children.' 

* Would you have any objection, Sir Charles,' 
asked Bennett, ^ to my seeing the little 
girir 

* Not in the least,' replied Sir Charles. 
Saying which, he rang the bell, and bade the 

servant tell Miss Lucy he wished to speak to 
her. 

* She is in the drawing-room. Sir Charles,' re- 
plied the man. 

' Very well,' replied Sir Charles, a little im- 
patiently, * then tell Miss Colville that I shall 
be glad to see them both here. — You must be 
very gentle with the child,' he observed, ^as 
you will see she is far from well.' 

Mr. Bennett smiled as he said : 

* I will be careful. Sir Charles.' 

In a short time Miss Colville entered the 
room. She knew that she would be very likely 
to meet a detective oflBcer, as her brother had 
informed her that he was in Broadhiirst. She 
was a little puzzled to know how he would expect 
to be treated should she find him now with 
her brother ? She had an instinctive horror of 
men of his profession. She could not under- 
stand how any right-minded man could devote 
his time and talents to worm himself into the 
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confidence of another, to read his secrets only 
to betray him. She had been told that for the 
sake of justice it was necessary to have such 
men at work ; but though she could not deny 
the fact, she could not help feeling that she 
should have the greatest possible repugnance to 
meet such a man. 

When, however, on entering the room, she 
saw the benevolent face of the gentleman there 
with her brother, all idea of the detective passed 
from her mind, as she thought he was some old 
friend who had called to see her brother. She 
bowed politely to him, and took a chair which 
had been placed for her, with Lucy standing by 
her side. 

* I wished to introduce you, sister, and Lucy, 
to this gentleman who is taking great interest in 
our affairs.' 

- Lucy then, at the call of Sir Charles, passed 
over to him and took his hand, which he held out 
to welcome her. 

*This is Mr. Bennett,' he said to her, ' and I 
am very pleased to tell you that he is come ta 
help us find little Tottie.' 

Lucy looked gratefully up into his face, as she 
replied : 

* Is he, indeed ? Oh, I am so glad ! and I do 
hope we shall be able to find him now. I do 
miss him here so much, and it is so shocking he 
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has been so long away, and no one to know 
where he is.' 

' You were with him the last time he left the 
house V said Mr. Bennett, in an assuring tone. 

Lucy burst into tears as she attempted to 

say: 

* Oh, I shall never forgive myself for letting 

him go/ 

* But you had not charge of him, had you V 
asked Mr. Bennett. 

' Oh, I don't know,' cried Lucy ; ' but if I 
had held him tight by the hand we should not 
have lost him. Kitty says we should not ; and 
everybody thinks so. Oh dear I what shall I 
dor 

*But you could not always hold his hand,' 
said Sir Charles. 

^ Oh, I do wish,' said Lucy, ' that Miss. 
Preston had been there ; then it would not have 
happened.' 

* I think you should not say that,' observed 
Miss Colville. ' Kitty was always very careful 
of you both, was she not V 

* Oh yes,' rejoined Lucy, ' but she was not 
like Miss Preston.' 

* And who is Miss Preston, may I ask V said 
Mr. Bennett. 

'Oh, my own good dear governess,' replied 
Lucy ; ' and she was always so good to my dear 
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papa, and he liked her very much, and told me 
to be always kind to her ; and now she is gone 
too.' 

' Is she not at a farm over the hill V asked 
Bennett. 

' I thought so till this afternoon/ replied Lucy. 
^ But she is not there now, for Giles says she is 
gone; and«he never came to say good-bye. But 
I do hope she will come back soon.' 

Then, covering her face with her handkerchief, 
she cried and sobbed as if her little heart would 
break. 

^ Lucy, Lucy !' said Sir Charles, ' this is not 
right.' 

'Oh, I am so sorry to oflfend you,' sobbed 
Lucy, ' and I do try not to cry when I am alone, 
but indeed, indeed, I cannot help it now.' 

'She was so good and kind to you,' said 
Bennett, very gently. 

' Oh yes ; she always thought more of me than 
herself.' 

' She was very happy, then V suggested Mr. 
Bennett. 

' No ; I don't think she was always, poor 
dear,' replied Lucy, thoughtfally, * for I have 
Been the big tears in her eyes, and heard her 
sigh so much when she thought I was asleep.' 

' Was that before the storm V asked Mr. 
Bennett. 
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* Oh yes, a long time — a very long time ; but 
it was nothing to her trouble after poor papa 
died. She could not rest at all then, and said such 
strange things in her sleep.' 

* She was very fond of your father/ suggested 
Mr. Bennett. 

*Yes/ replied Lucy; * but I don t think she 
was so bad about him/ 

' But who else could she be bad about V asked 
Mr. Bennett.' 

' I cannot tell/ replied Lucy, * but 1 heard 
her say some one had been cruel to her, and I 
know my poor father never was.' 

* You would like to have her here again,' said 
Mr. Bennett. 

' Oh yes I' cried Lucy, ' I should, for I am 
fiure she would help us to find little Tottie.' 

* Then we will try and find her for you,' said 
Mr. Bennett. 

* But can you find her in London if you don't 
know where she is V asked Lucy. 

' We will try,' said Mr. Bennett ; ' and if Sir 
Charles will allow her to come back, we will 
bring her to you.' 

* I think/ observed Miss Colville, 'it would 
be only proper that she should be able to satisfy 
us that she has been in no improper company 
since she left us.' 

* We shall be very careful about that, ma'am,' 
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replied Mr. Bennett. ' But don't you think/ he 
said to Lucy, * that it was very wrong of her ta 
go away without coming to see you ?' 

' But Giles says she was obliged to go away 
in such a hurry ;' then turning to Sir Charles, 
she said imploringly : * I know you will let 
her come back to me, for you are very good 
too.' 

' Yes, yes,' said Sir Charles ; ' whatever is 
proper shall be done. So dry your eyes, and we 
will hope to see her back again with you very 
soon.' 

* Oh, thank you, thank you!' cried Lucy ; * and 
then if we can only find poor little Tottie, how 
happy we shall all be together!' 

* Yes, very happy,' said Sir Charles, and then^ 
after a pause, he said to Mr. Bennett : * You have 
no more questions you wish to ask X 

* No ; not at present. Sir Charles/ was the 
reply. 

' Then that will do,' said Sir Charles, smooth- 
ing her silken hair ; * we will not keep you any 
longer here now.' 

Miss Colville took Lucy by the hand, and left 
the room, bowing as she did so to Mr. Bennett^ 
and thinking that if he really was a detective, 
there was nothing so very terrible about him 
after all. 

* Well,' said Sir Charles, when the lady was 
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gone, * have you obtained any useful information 
from your questioning V 

* I cannot answer you at the moment, Sir 
Charles/ said Mr. Bennett ; * this Miss Preston, 
of whom the child is so fond, has some trouble 
on her mind which at present is not to be 
accounted for.' 

' As far as I am able to judge,' said Sir 
Charles, * her trouble appears to be that of a 
love-sick girl.' 

* It may be so,' mused Mr. Bennett, as he rose 
to depart. 

* You will not fail to let me hear from you, 
said Sir Charles, ^ if the slightest glimmer of 
light should break in upon you respecting the 
child.' 

* You may trust me. Sir Charles,' said Mr. 
Bennett, as he left the room.' 

Sir Charles Colville did not follow his visitor 
to the door, but with folded arms began to stride 
up and down the room in deep and perplexing 
thought, murmuring as he did so for awhile, 
some inarticulate words. At length he was 
startled by his own voice as he heard himself 
-say: 

* Confound the boy I why is his image so con- 
stantly thrust before me, that I am able to think 
of nothing else but him ? Yes, why indeed f 
he answered, as if replying to the inquiry. 
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Then, after another turn or two, he added : 

*What a brute I am to let such a thought 
unchecked cross my mind. Was not the dear 
little fellow thrown as it were into my arms, and 
clearly left under my protection ? and shall I, now 
that he has disappeared in so mysterious a manner, 
think it strange that I should wish to recover hiri), 
or grudge the time or expense the pursuit may 
cost me? Dead or alive, he must be found, or it 
will be an eternal disgrace to this part of the 
country.' 

He was about to leave the room and join the 
ladies, when the door opened, and Captain Col- 
ville entered, saying as he did so : 

' I saw you through the window, and so 
came in without ceremony.' 

* Ever welcome/ said Sir Charles, throwing off 
his fit of thought and stretching out his hand to 
welcome his cousin. 

* I thought when I saw you from the outside^ 
that you looked a little worried. I hope the 
gentleman I met at the gate has not been teasing 
you with unmeaning questions.' 

* Not at all,' replied Sir Charles ; * he appears 
to be very gentle and obliging to all in his mode 
of proceeding/ 

* Then that is more than every one will say of 
him,' rejoined the captain. He has been treat- 
ing me with some words which seem to imply 
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that I have some false-hearted knaves amongst 
my men at the station here. With all his 
cleverness, I am sure he is out in his surmises, 
and that he is not more innocent himself of what 
has become of the child than one and all of my 
men.' 

' And you told him so ?' said Sir Charles. 

* Well, nQt exactly,' replied the captain ; ' but 
I gave him pretty plainly to understand that I 
did not agree with him.' 

*I am glad you did not quarrel with him.' 
' I should hardly quarrel with such a man/ 
said the captain ; * though he might think I 
should speak a little offensively if he touched 
me too closely in the character of my men. By- 
the-bye,' he added, * an order has just come in 
from head-quarters for a detachment from each 
station of the men under my charge to join their 
ship at Portsmouth for a month's exercise. Now, 
if I knew the particular men the detective 
alluded to, I would most decidedly put them on 
the list, not, of course, to defeat the ends of 
justice, but to .save them from any stupid 
questioning on a subject of which they are quite 
ignorant.' 

* If such is your purpose,' said Sir Charles, 
laughing, ' you may safely put down the name 
of one of your best men. I mean the one who 
is known as Ned Giles, I find he has been a 
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little attentive to the governess of Lucy, and no 
doubt, as the latter has so suddenly disappeared, 
Tie will be thought to know, rightly or wrongly, 
something of her movements.' 

* The very fellow I had in my mind when he 
was speaking to me/ said the captain. * I had 
met him a few minutes before, looking the 
picture of misery, which a strong brave man can 
make of himself only when he is in one con- 
dition.' 

' When he is in love, eh V said Sir Charles. 

* Yes ; or when he thinks he is/ rejoined the 
captain, ' which I take is all the same. But as for 
his being engaged in any unlawful purpose, I 
don't believe a word of it.' 

'You are warm, captain/ said Sir Charles. 

' And I hope I shall keep so,' was the quick 
reply, *when the honesty of my men is in 
question.' 

* I do not think any suspicion,' observed Sir 
'Charles, ' will rest upon them. If the child has 
been carried away, it can only have been done by 
strangers, whether men or women remains to be 
seen ; but let us say enough of this for the pre- 
sent. When you came in I was about to join my 
mother and sister in the drawing-room. Will 
you go with me ?' 

* With pleasure,' said the captain. 

When they entered the room they found only 
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the mother and daughter there. Lucy having 
begged to be allowed to go upstairs under the 
plea of a bad headache. 

Lady Colville was not sorry when she left the 
room, as she wished to speak to her daughter 
about the position the child would occupy in the 
house now she had lost her little companion. 
She had made one or two attempts before to 
speak to her upon the subject, but she had 
been defeated in her purpose by the young lady 
having something very particular to attend to 
in another part of the house. 

Miss Colville saw that her brother was daily 
becoming more attached to Lucy, and that under 
present circumstances he would be very unwilling 
that she should leave the house, when she well 
knew that her mother thought it waii highly 
proper, if not absolutely necessary, that she should 
be provided for elsewhere. On the present occa- 
sion she could not escape. She was, however, 
shortly pleased to find that her mother, out of 
regard for her son and growing aflFection for the 
child, had hit upon a plan which would prove 
satisfactory to all parties. Lady Colville had 
resolved in her own mind, she said, with the ap- 
proval of her son and daughter, not absolutely 
to adopt Lucy as her own child, but to take her 
to live with her as a companion, and have her 
education attended to ^t home. 

VOL. II. 30 
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By the time Sir Charles and the captain ap- 
peared, as far as Lady Colville was concerned, 
the matter was satisfactorily arranged ; and it 
required but little skill on the part of Miss Col- 
ville to persuade her brother that it was the best 
possible arrangement that could be made, and 
that he ought to be everlastingly obliged to his 
mother for her good-natured proposal. 

' I am much obliged to my mother, and to 
you also,' said Sir Charles, as they conversed of 
it apart. ' I suppose the suggestion came from 
' you.' 

' No, indeed,' replied his sister. 

^ Well, I do not see,' said Sir Charles, * why 
we need be in any hurry about it. We may 
yet recover the little fellow alive and well, and 
we can go on again for awhile as before.' 

* I have done my part,' said Miss Colville, 
*and now you and mamma must agree upon 
terms.' 

* You leave out of sight completely the liking 
of the child.' 

' Do not make that a trouble,' said Miss Col- 
ville. * I can see that the child is growing very 
fond of mamma, and were I a little younger than 
I am, I might become jealous of the love mamma 
appears disposed to bestow upon her.' 

Lady Colville was very much pleased to find 
her proposition so readily agreed to ; and^ to 
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prevent any second thoughts upon the subject 
entering into the calculations of her son, she said 
she would make the first trial of her plan by 
taking Lucy with her on her visit to the north, 
upon which she had resolved to set out in the 
course of a day or two. 

^ You will find the journey a long and weary 
one, mother,* said Sir Charles ; * but I am not 
sorry you have accepted the invitation, as there 
can be nothing very pleasant to interest you 
here at this time.' 

* May I not say the same for you and 
Maggie V rejoined his mother. 

^ If nothing particular occurs,' said Sir Charles, 
' as soon as you have set off, Maggie and I will 
prepare for our Suffolk visit, unless ^he dis- 
approves of it.' 

' And that I shall not do,' said his sister, ' as 
I think we shall both be the better for the 
change.' 

^ Should anything occur during our absence 
that would require me to return before the 
appointed time, I know we can rely on our good 
cousin here to apprise us of the fact.' 

* My duty will keep me upon the spot,' said 
the captain, ' and any commission you may be 
pleased to leave with me shall have my best 
attention.' 

In two days from that time quiet reigned in 
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Sternhold House. Mr. Bennett had called 
upon Sir Charles Colville, and told him that he 
had reason to believe that he should be able to 
prove that some communication had taken place 
between the shipwrecked man and MiSs Preston 
previous to the loss of the child, and that, be- 
fore anything more could be done, they must be 
secured ; that he and his fellow- worker would 
go to London to find them ; and that, in the 
meantime, the inquiry should be discontinued 
in the country. Coinciding in this view, Sir 
Charles and his sister set out for Suffolk, while 
Lady Colville, accompanied by Lucy, proceeded 
on her visit to the North, where, as the reader 
will remember, she met Mr. Penfold, and sent 
him off, full of anxiety, to the south coast. 



^ 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Immediately on his arrival at Broadhurst, Mr. 
Penfold walked over to Sternhold House to call 
upon Sir Charles Colville; but there, as we 
know, disappointment awaited him. He learnt 
from the servant that Sir Charles and his sister 
had left home for a week or two. 

' That is very unfortunate/ said Mr. Penfold, 
* as I very much wished to see him. Can you 
oblige me with his address V 

* Certainly, sir/ replied the man, and handed 
him a piece of paper with the address written 
on it, as he said, ' If you would like to speak 
to Captain Colville, I think you will find him 
at the coastguard station. He was here a short 
time since, and said he was going-there.' 

^ Thank you, thank you/ said Mr. Penfold, 
and then added, ' I suppose i shall have no 
diflBculty in finding my way to the station V 

*If you will follow that path across the 
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parky it will take you out through a little gate 
close to it/ said the servant. 

* Once more I thank you/ said Mr. Penfold, 
and hurried away. 

' The old gentleman appears a little nervous/ 
said the man to himself, as he looked for a few- 
seconds at the retreating figure of the anxious 
father before closing the door. 

In a few minutes Mr. Penfold was at the 
entrance of the station, where he was surprised 
to find Beginald in earnest conversation with one 
of the men, who .was sitting by the gate with 
his right leg bandaged and resting on a stool. 

* Is Captain Colville here V nervously asked 
Mr. Penfold. 

* Yes, sir,' replied the man. * I think you will 
find him in the house.' 

As he reached the door, he met a gentleman 
coming out, who, fixing his eyes inquiringly 
upon him, said : 

* Did you wish to speak to me, sir V 
'Captain Colville, I presume/ said Mr. Penfold. 

* Yes, sir, and at your service,' was the ready 
reply, 

* I have come some distance,' said Mr. Pen- 
fold, * to see Sir Charles Colville, but I have been 
unfortunate in not finding him at home.' 

' My cousin,' said the captain, ' when he left 
some days since, requested me that, should any- 
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one caU upon him on buainess during his ab- 
sence^ I would act as his deputy, unless the 
subject absolutely required his personal at- 
tendance.' 

* I have lately met his mother, Lady Colville, 
in the North/ said Mr. Penfold, ' and learnt from 
her some account of a sad occurrence that has 
happened here, and in which you, I think, took 
an 'active part, and ' 

' Oh yes, I understand,' said the captain, see- 
ing that the gentleman was becoming greatly 
agitated, and unable to find words to express his 
meaning. *'You allude to a wreck we had some 
little time since, on the rocks here; when, if 
it had not been for the escape of a man and a 
child, the vessel might as well have gone down 
in the Atlantic, for any account we could give 
of her.' 

' Could you describe the child's appearance V 
asked Mr. Penfold. 

* Fair, with light hair and blue eyes,' replied 
the captain. 

* And his age ?' asked Mr. Penfold. 

' About three years, I think,' said the captain. 
Then, seeing that the stranger was greatly 
interested in the inquiry, he added : 

* I have an hour to spare, and if you will take 
a turn or two with me on the beach, 1 will 
answer any question you may please to put to 
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me about a matter in which you appear to be in 
want of information.' 

Mr. Penfold, in a tremulous voice, thanked 
Captain Colville, and then they conversed freely 
together upon the subject of the wreck, as they 
passed to and fro on the beach before the station. 
Mr. Penfold trembled with excitement as he 
listened to the sad tale, more especially to that 
part of it which tended to remove from his mind 
all doubt of his being at last upon the track of 
his lost child. He was greatly distressed at the 
recital of the sudden and strange manner of his 
disappearance from the lodge-gate, and the un- 
availing search that had been since made for him. 

It appeared to him but too probable that the 
same parties who had taken him from his home 
in the North were the same as had gained 
possession of him in the South. 

' It is strange/ he said, * that the man whom 
you say was looked upon as a fool, as also the 
Miss Preston who had had charge of the child, 
cannot be found even by the detectives.' 

* We must not be too hasty, I think/ said the 
captain, * in concluding that they are as ignorant 
of their movements as we are. They are men 
who work silently and do not, as the old saying 
has it, show their teeth before they mean to 
bite. I know the chief one spoke rather mys- 
teriously upon the subject to Sir Charles before 
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he left, and recommended him to keep silent 
until he heard from him again.' 

^ Have the officers left the neighbourhood V 
asked Mr. Penfold. 

* Yes ; for the last two days, I believe/ replied 
the captain ; ' though I should not like to state 
it as a fact, as they are of a family that seem to 
pass about in a ghost-like manner, that one never 
knows where thev are. I am under the im- 
pression myself/ he continued, * that they think 
silence for the present is the best policy.' 

' And what is your advice to me V asked Mr. 
Penfold; 'I am persuaded the child you have 
described to me is my son, and I may tell you 
I expect my wife, his poor broken-hearted 
mother, here in the course of a day or two. 
How can I answer when she asks me what I am 
doing for the recovery of her child V 

' Your question is a difficult one to answer,' 
said the captain, * and if any exertion of mine or 
my men could be of the slightest service to you, 
I would not waste time in talking about it ; but 
I am convinced that any further search here 
would be altogether in vain. And you must 
also remember/ he continued, ' when we appeal 
to the authorities for assistance, we are likely to 
have men sent to us who understand their busi- 
ness.' 

' I am afraid,' said Mr. Penfold, in a despond- 
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ing tone, * that for anything I can do for the re- 
covery of my child, I might as well have stopped 
at home/ 

' I am not disposed to sit down with folded 
arms when there is work to be done/ said the 
captain ; ^but in the present case I confess I am 
afraid there is nothing left for us to do but to 
wait patiently for the result of the secret 
inquiries which are now being made/ 

Much more in the same tone passed between 
the two gentlemen. When the hour which the 
captain said he had on his hands had passed, he 
said to Mr. Penfold : 

* As you will this evening be alone, perhaps 
you will come to me for an hour or two V An 
offer that Mr. Penfold gladly accepted, for 
although he was sadly out of spirits, and little 
inclined for company, he felt that in Captain 
Colville he had found a man who could talk to 
him of his child with Christian sympathy. 

While the gentlemen had been thus engaged, 
Beginald and the lame sailor continued to sit by 
the gate. It required but a few words to con- 
vince Reginald of the identity of the child saved 
from the wreck with the little fellow of whom he 
was in search, and also to assure him that the 
speaker could be no other than the Ned Giles of 
whom Lucy had spoken so highly. 

It seemed to have been a mere chance that 
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had placed Ned Giles so easily within his reach. 
He had been told off, as we learnt in a previous 
chapter, that Jie was likely to be for drill at 
Portsmouth, when the night before the depar- 
ture of the men he met with an accident from a 
piece of timber falling upon him. His leg, 
though not broken, was sufficiently injured to 
place him under the doctor's hands, and make 
him for some days almost a prisoner in the 
house. 

As the two sat by the gate, Reginald's tongue 
was kept incessantly at work. Questions upon 
questions followed each other in rapid succession 
respecting the wreck and the child, which were 
readily answered by Ned, and more particularly 
so when the name of his little favourite, Lucy, 
was mentioned. 

*I wish you were not lame/ said Reginald, 
*and then I would get you to show me all 
about the place, and the spot where they were 
last together.' 

* I am sorry I can't go with you,' said Ned ; 
* but I am afraid if I could it would be of no 
use.' 

' I think I should be more satisfied if I could 
see the spot,* said Reginald ; ' but I am very 
much obliged to you for what you have told me, 
and to-morrow I will go up to the house and 
make quite certain of everjrthing by asking to 
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see the little dog that you tell me is still there' 
Perhaps I can get one of the servants to show 
me over the grounds.' 

* I only wish I could go with you/ said Ned, 
' but you see that ugly knock sent me right 
ashore, and has laid me up broadside to the 
sea, but it won't last long, I hope.' 

The next day Mr. Penfold occupied himself in 
taking a general survey of the country, studying 
the topography of the places pointed out to him, 
and spending no little time in the library at 
Broadhurst in looking up a description of the 
seaports in that part of the country. Then he 
purchased all the county newspapers for the 
last month that he could lay his hands on, 
and bore them oft^ to his hotel for his evening 
study, fondly hoping that they would afford 
him some hint, if ever so trifling, of the best 
method in which he could pursue the inquiry, 
which must, with each passing day, from its 
very nature, become more pressing. 

On the day following he took possession of 
the lodgings he had engaged for himself and his 
wife and friends, who were on their way from the 
North. When he thought they might be ex- 
pected, he was ready at the door to bid them 
welcome. The first glance his anxious wife had 
of his face, told her in unmistakable terms that his 
visit had not been entirely successful, and to her 
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eager inquiry of, ' Have you found our darling ?^ 
he was obliged to give an evasive answer, which 
sent a chill to her heart and made her very 
desponding. 

In a short time he was sitting by her side 
with her sisters around, giving them an account 
of how he had spent his time since his arrival 
at Broadhurst, and of the great kindness and 
attention he had received from Captain Col- 
ville. 

There was no doubt in his own mind as to 
whether the child recovered from the wreck was 
or was not his child. He was assured they were 
one and the same, and being so assured, he spoke 
with the confidence of a man who feels that he is 
speaking the truth. Many and many were the 
questions he had to answer of the same import^ 
though different in their mode of expression. 
And many also were the suppositions he had to 
listen to in turn, as to who could have taken the 
child into the vessel. 

Ruth, in her little innocent heart, being 
unwilling to think evil of anyone, suggested the 
thought that perhaps it was an accident 
altogether. That it might be that he really did 
fall into the river as had been supposed, and 
that when he had floated some distance down, 
he had been taken into the vessel that was lost 
on the rocks. 
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' Bat how oonld lie have floated so £ur down V 
asked Bosa 

' That I caanot say/ replied Roth, 'hot I may 
ask jou, in torn, how he floated ahoat in the 
raging sea^ as we aie told he did f 

' They say his little stuffed dog kept him up/ 
said Bose. 

' Then he must have had it when he fell into 
the river/ said Buth; ^and why it should he 
more difficult for him to float with it there than 
in the rough sea^ I cannot understaud.'. 

* You are much too innocent^ Buth^ for this 
world/ said Maud ; ' but I don t believe a word 
you say. The poor child was carried away by 
some low-bred viUain/ 

Mr. Penfold, while this conversation was pass- 
ing between the sisters, was quietly talking to 
his wife and not appearing to take any notice of 
them, but there was something in the tone and 
earnestness of Buth that arrested his attention. 
When he heard her suggestion that the child 
might have been taken on board the vessel from 
the river, he mentally ejaculated : 

'I would to God it was so, that some tor- 
menting thoughts might be banished frt)m my 
heart T 

He did not, however, make any open allusion 
to it ; but he noted it down in his mind as one 
of the first ideas he would suggest to the detec^ 
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tives when they appeared before hioi, if they did 
not bring a full and satisfactory account of all 
that had happened. So the conversation went on, 
suggestion upon suggestion, supposition upon 
supposition ; yet, when the last word had been 
spoken before they retired for the night, the 
\vhole affair remained to them as great a mystery 
as ever. 

Meantime Keginald had not been idle. He 
had sat during the day some time with Ned 
Giles at the entrance of the station, and repeated 
many of his yesterday's questions. He had been 
to Sternhold House, and had seen the little 
stuffed dog 'his own work, about which there 
could be no mistake. He had been over a great 
part of the park, and round the roads and paths 
near it. He had looked in at the lodge, and had 
some conversation wifch Mrs. Crook, and spoken 
to the bird on which the children looked so 
curiously. In short, he had been so earnestly 
engaged the whole day, that when the evening 
came, worn out in body and mind, he was glad 
to get into a corner of the sitting-room and 
quietly listen to the observations that were freely 
passing around. 

Th(B name of Miss Preston was often repeated, 
but no one dreamed that under that name they 
were speaking of Mrs. Ingleton, or that when 
she left the farm it was for the purpose of find- 
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ing her husband, and that if she could not by- 
fair means induce him to restore the child to her 
fathar, to take such measures as should, through 
fear for his own safety, compel him to do so. 
Until the news of the child's disappearance burst 
upon her at the farm, she had felt he was quite 
safe under the protection of Sir Charles Colville. 
She knew her husband wished to regain posses- 
sion of him, but she did not believe he could 
succeed without the connivance of some of the 
servants, and she had no fear of them. That he 
would attempt to do it by force she could not 
believe. It was therefore with an indescribable 
shock she heard he had in her absence accom- 
plished his purpose. She had some few pounds 
still in reserve, and she did not hesitate a 
moment as to her future course. She knew she 
might imperil her own safety, but at all hazards 
she would find her husband and compel him to 
undo the mischief he had done. 

She had a presentiment that, wherever he 
might leave the child, he would himself go to 
London, and therefore she determined at once to 
seek him there. From his appearance, she knew 
too well the poor neighbourhood in which she 
would be likely to find him, but for two days her 
search was in vain. 

On the third morning she met him, as appeared 
by mere chance, and was agreeably surprised to 
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find that he accosted her in a very diiierent 
manner to what she had expected and feared he 
would. 

*Why, Florence/ he said, 'how came you 
here? I thought you were in the country.* 
Then, looking earnestly into her anxious, pallid 
face, he added, ' Are you not well ?' 

Surprised at his altered manner, she became 
confused, and could only say : 

' I am better than I was.' 

* You look dreadfully ill,' he rejoined, ' and, if 
you had not just come from the country, I should 
say a little fresh air would do you good. If I 
had the means,' he continued, ' I would ask you 
to leave London, and go a few miles with me on 
the north road.' 

* And why the north V asked Florence. 

* Because,' was the ready reply, * there is so 
much in connection with London and the south 
that makes me ashamed of myself here.'. 

* Oh, how T wish I could believe yoiir words 1' 
cried Florence, *as they are such as I have 
earnestly prayed that I might live to hear you 
utter.' 

' Believe them or not,' he replied ; * I know I 
have forfeited your good opinion, and therefore 
it does not much signify.' 

' Oh, but it does signify very much !' rejoined 
Florence. 
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' Then, if you have the means, give me the 
opportunity of proving how truly I speak/ he 
said eagerly. * I tell you I am sorry, very sorry 
for the past, and will do all I can to make 
amends to you for it.' 

* Give me but one proof of your earnestness,' 
said Florence, ' and I will ask for no more.' 

^ Only tell me,' he replied, ' what you wish 
me to do, that I may put my words into action.' 

They passed into Lincoln's Inn Fields as 
Florence said, nervously : 

' I want to ask you a question. Tell me, if I 
do, will you answer me truly V 

* I hardly know what you mean,' he replied, 
with a little hesitation. 'Ask your question, 
and I will tell you.' 

* I want to ask you,' said Florence, timidly, 
'where my little brother is, and then to en- 
treat you to restore him to his sorrowing father.' 

' I cannot answer the one or do the other/ 
he replied. 

' But you know he has been carried away/ 
said Florence, * from Sir Charles Colville/ 

' I did not kno w that Sir Charles Colville 
had any claim upon him,' he rejoined moodily. 

' If you will use equivocation in such a mat- 
ter,* said Florence, anxiously, ' how can I trust 
you ?' 
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'I tell you/ he replied, *that at this mo- 
ment I do not know where he is.' 

' But will you promise me you will assist 
me to find him ?' asked Florence. 

* Yes, I will,' said her husband ; * and, more 
than that, I will do my best to have him re- 
stored unharmed to his father ; but it must 
be done secretly, or not at all. And, to prove 
to you I am in earnest, if you will appoint a 
place for our meeting three hours hence, I will 
set about it at once.' 

*We are not far, I think,' said Florence, 
* from , the house where I spent my first day 
in London. If you will take me there, I will 
wait for your return.' 

On entering the house, and being recognised 
by the landlady, they were readily accommo- 
dated with a sitting-room. 

Ingleton was not long in finding his fellow- 
conspirators, when he astonished them by say- 
ing that, since he last parted from them, he 
had felt that they were all acting very wickedly, 
and that his conscience warned him to have 
nothing more to do with it. 

* Well done !' cried Fowler. * A capital jest ! 
You carry it out bravely.' 

* I don't understand you,' said Mr. Henry 
Penfold. *Do you mean to say that, having 
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gone 80 far, you will now show the white 
feather, and turn coward V 

* Tn this matter, at least/ said Ingleton, ' I 
would turn honest, and if I could, I would induce 
you of your own free will to follow my example/ 

* As how V asked Penfold, 

* By going no further to get the money from 
the Jew, and next by restoring the boy to his 
father/ 

*You are either mad or foolish!' cried Pen- 
fold. 

* I hope I am neither/ returned Ingletou, * at 
present, whatever I may have been in the past' 

* Then you mean to say you will have nothing 
more to do in this business V said Penfold. 

' Tes ; that is what I do mean,' said Ingleton, 
firmly. 

' And thus I answer you/ said Penfold : ' I 
will not give up my scheme, even though I am 
obliged to carry it out alone ; but I do not think 
I shall be left to do so, as I am ready to add th.e 
money I promised to you to that of our friend 
Fowler's, if he is still disposed to go forward like 
a man.' 

' To the last drop of my blood,' cried Fowler, 
' I am ready to support you ! And harkee,' he 
said to Ingleton, speaking very slowly, * I have 
read somewhere that there is a dagger ready for 
the heart of every traitor/ 
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* I am no traitor/ said Ingleton, and so they 
parted, the two to mature their plans for further 
action, and the other to return to his wife, and 
tell her that he had fulfilled his promise, but at 
present hd could say no more. 

' Am I at liberty/ asked Florence, 'to tell my 
father that I think he may expect to have the 
child soon restored V 

* Yes/ was the reply, ' if at the same time you 
are prepared to see yourself and family disgraced 
by seeing your husband sent into penal ser- 
vitude/ 

' You place me in a miserable position/ said 
Florence. * God help me ! I know not how to 
answer you/ 

* If the matter rested entirely in my own 
hand, you should have no reason to doubt, but it 
does not/ he replied ; * all, therefore, I can say, 
is, if you will trust me, however unworthy I may 
be of your confidence, I will do my best to bring 
about very quietly the fulfilment of your wishes, 
and with as little delay as possible. Can you not 
trust me V 

As Florence looked earnestly upon her hus- 
band in the vain attempt to see what was really 
passing in his heart, all her old self-condemnation 
for any harshness she herself had been guilty of 
towards him returned upon her, and helped her 
to decide the vital question that now stood out 
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plainly before h^r. The present state of things 
could not continue; she must either be reconciled 
to her husband and trust to his word, or denounce 
hina to her father, and force him to tell what he 
knew about the child, even though it should 
condemn him to years of slavery. * I cannot do 
that,' she thought, Vuntil the last extremity, 
and surely I have not come to that yet/ and 
giving way to the impulse of the moment, to his 
infinite satisfaction, she held out her hand to 
him and said frankly : 

' I will trust you.' 

He replied by seizing her hand and pressing 
it to his lips, and in the fulness of his heart 
said : 

* Thank God, we shall now be friends indeed ! 
^ Since you went out,' she said, taking up a 

newspaper that lay before heron the table, 'I 
have just read a brief notice of the death of a 
very old friend in the north. I was once told by 
a person who was likely to know that he had 
given me a large remembrance in his will, but I 
suppose all that is changed now.' 

* Why should you suppose that V asked her 
husband. 

* I have not heard from him for the last three 
years,' was the mournful reply. 

*You think he disapproved of your leaving 
your father V 
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* ^specially of the manner in which I did it/ 
sighed Florence. 

* But you were young and inexperienced then/ 
he replied, * and I do not think, from what I 
have heard of him, that he was very angry with 
you.' 

Florence looked searchingly at her husband as 
she said : 

* When did you last hear of him V 

* I think I have told you,' he replied, ' that 
an old schoolfellow of mine is in a solicitor's 
offioe at Bickley. I heard from him two days 
since of the death of your old friend, and I 
should have mentioned the circumstance to you 
if you had not read the notice of it in the news- 
paper. ' 

Florence looked inquiringly at her husband 
for a second, and then, leaning forward on the 
table, buried her face in her hands. The sad 
truth forced itself upon her mind that his 
altered behaviour towards her was not altogether 
unselfish. Nor indeed was it, though as far as 
he had spoken he had told her the truth, but not 
the whole of it. He had heard from his friend, 
not only that the old gentleman was dead, but 
that he had died without making any new 
arrangement of his property, and therefore his 
wife would be entitled to a very large sum, 
which by the will was left entirely under her 
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own control. The knowledge of this had deter- 
mined him to break off his connection with Mr. 
Henry Penfold and Fowler, if his wife would 
receive him again into favour. His chance 
meeting with her in the street saved him a 
world of trouble in devising the means of gain- 
ing a favourable interview with her. 

Florence did not remain long silent. She felt 
that whatever risks she might run of renewed 
ill-treatment, she could not bring about her 
brother's restoration without her husband's 
assistance, and that, she could not obtain with- 
out continuing by his side as a friend, or at 
once openly declaring herself his enemy by 
writing to her father. As she sat with her face 
covered, her husband approached her, and lay- 
ing his hand gently on her shoulder said : 

^ Florence, can you not forget the past ? Do 
you fear me ? Can you think I shall continue 
in the old path of folly and vice ? Will you 
hear me swear that if ever ' 

' No, no ; do not swear,' said Florence, inter- 
rupting him, and looking up with tearful eyes. 
* 1 have said I will trust, and I will.' 

* Then let us make an end of all our miserable 
doubts,' he urged, ' by setting out at once for 
the north, and leaving London and all its 
wretchedness for ever.* 

* I do not appear to have any will of my own 
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to say yes or no to your proposal/ replied 
Florence. * Of course, you can do by letter as 
well as personally on the spot anything that re- 
lates to my great anxiety about my brother V 

'Quite so,' said her husband, *and if you 
have the means by you of paying our coach-fare, 
we may set out within two hours of this time 
and be in York by daylight to-morrow morn- 
ing.' 

Florence raised no objection to this mode of 
proceeding, but seeing that her husband was 
lightly and badly-clothed, she gave him the 
means of getting a great-coat, and having 
obtained her own few things, which were at her 
lodgings near at hand, they were soon rattling 
along on the northern road, in a strange state 
of mind from the sudden impulse upon which 
they had acted. 

And now the detectives might well search in 
vain for the two persons who, in their technical 
language, were wanted ; for, while they were in 
London looking for a half-witted man and a 
poor governess, the lady and gentleman they 
should have sought for were safely in the north, 
entering upon a second future, where no harm 
could come to them, unless either of the men 
who were ready to threaten Ingleton with the 
death of a traitor should prove himself more 
worthy of the name. 
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After spending a few days at York for the 
purpose of replenishing their scanty wardrobe, 
and on the part of Ingleton communicating 
with his young lawyer friend further north, 
they continued their journey to a little distance 
from the residence of the late gentleman, whose 
death had produced so great a change in the 
mind and prospects of Ingleton. 

When they presented themselves at the resi- 
dence of the man of business of their departed 
benefactor, everything appeared to have been 
prepared for their reception. They learnt that 
the old gentleman had more than once sum- 
moned his legal adviser for the purpose of 
making a new will, but owing to his unsettled 
mind nothing but talking about it had been 
accomplished. That the old will had been 
proved by the executors, and an order made 
for fifty thousand pounds to be paid to the 
account of Mrs. Florence Ingleton, late Penfold, 
as soon as the necessary formalities should have 
been complied with. Much of this prepared- 
ness was no doubt due to the exertions the 
young clerk had made in their favour. 

For a time, Mr. Ingleton felt in little less 
than a state of perfect bliss. His credit, which 
but a few days since was not worth a breakfast, 
now rose higher than it had ever been before, 
and it appeared to him that, instead of his 
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having to beg for the necessaries of life, every 
tradesman within miles of the place was very 
anxious that he should at once get deeply in 
their debt, and that too as a great favour to 
themselves, without the slightest allusion to the 
time of payment. 

Money-lenders, too, who had been as shy of 
him as they would have been of a wild boar had 
they met one in a wood, now inundated him with 
their proposals to accommodate him on little 
more" than his personal security to any extent he 
desired. They, in short, would all deem it a 
great favour if he would condescend to favour 
them with his commands. 

He showed these various applications to his 
wife, remarking how very kind it was of people 
who knew nothing of him to be ready with 
their purses and goods to come to his assistance^ 
if he should need their help. 

* But we shall not need their help,' said 
Florence. * God in His goodness has seen fit to 
bless us with far more than we have deserved 
at His hands, and more than will be necessary 
iov our personal expenses.' 

* We must purchase a house and some ground,' 
said Ingleton. 

'Yes,' replied Florence, *and anything else 
you may choose, if you will only promise me you 
will have nothing more to do with race-horses.' 
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* You do not object to hunters or dogs V he 
said, a little doubtfully. 

* No ; on the contrary,' said Florence, ' I shall 
be glad to see you interest yourself with them, 
and all the healthy field-sports of the country/ 

* Then I promise I will have nothing more to- 
do with the turf,' responded her husband, and 
at the moment he meant, doubtless, what he 
said. 

The sudden change from poverty to wealths 
with the flattery of the world, which of course 
came with it for a time, subdued his natural 
selfish love of excitement, and caused him to 
look on all around with a smile of satisfaction 
and self-complacency, as if he had at last reached 
the height of his ambition, since he would now 
be a country gentleman — live in his own house, 
keep his own hunters, and shoot over his own 
ground. 

Florence, too, happy in thinking that her 
husband would gradually come under the in- 
fluence of religion, and be confirmed in hia 
changed course of life, was careful not to raise 
any senseless opposition to his plans. She was. 
no longer the impetuous and self-willed girl she 
had been. The serious thoughts which poverty 
and loneliness had brought to her heart were 
now only intensified by the greater responsibi- 
lities which wealth had bestowed upon her. 
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The great anxiety about her brother was ever- 
present with her, and was indeed the only- 
subject upon which she was importunate with 
her husband ; but thus far he could give her no 
further satisfaction upon it than he had done 
when in London. She was afraid she saw he 
had a great dislike to speak or be spoken to 
upon the subject. He seemed willing to wait 
and hope for the best. 

But Florence felt she could not do this. 
The change in her own heart that had brought 
her to look so hopefully on her husband's 
future impressed her with equal earnestness to 
do her duty to her father and brother. Her 
husband did not appear to look upon her en- 
treaties as unexpected or unreasonable. He 
confessed he was sorry the present state of 
things should exist, and although he thought it 
would be best to keep quiet for a few days, if 
ehe wished it, he would himself return to London 
and back up his pressing letters with his 
presence. 

Florence saw that he was in earnest, and for 
a moment was disposed to wish him to set out 
immediately on his journey ; but when she 
remembered the temptations he would be subject 
to in London, the wish died on her tongue, and. 
she was silent. 
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CHAPTER X. 

While the hopeful influence of Florence, as re- 
corded in the last chapter, was so carefully exerted 
in the north for the welfare, soul and body, of 
her husband, his co-conspirators were not idle in 
the south. When he left them to rejoin his 
wife, they were not less annoyed than angry at 
his departure at a time when they especially 
needed his services. 

For awhile, after the door had closed upon 
his exit and they were quite sure he had left 
them, they contented themselves with nothing 
less than heaping curses upon him and his 
cowardice. When he was present, they had 
treated him with scorn, but, as when a link is 
broken in a chain, the whole machine with which 
it is connected is thrown into disorder, so it was 
with Fowler's new scheme, when the coward, as 
they called him, withdrew from it. 

' You must undertake the journey alone now. 
Fowler,' said Penfold. 
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' Yes/ said Fowler ; * but there is a little 
matter to be settled between us first. A bit of 
paper I have of yours requires a trifling altera- 
tion.' 

' Have you the paper here V said Penfold ; * if 
you have, give it me.' 

' Yes, here it is,' said Fowler, as he took it 
from his pocket. 

* For five hundred I am to write, instead of 
half the sum,' said Penfold. 

* All right,' said Fowler, when the alteration 
was made. *Now tell me,' he added, ' will you 
go with me, or must I go alone V 

*I have just learnt,' said Penfold, Hhat my 
good uncle, with his wife and tribe, is going 
southward to inquire into the circumstances 
of a wreck that has taken place there. Now, 
whether as a sympathising friend I had better 
be there with them, or tramping about the 
country with you, I am not quite decided. If 
you feel equal for the work alone, I shall leave 
it in your hands, and go down myself to Broad- 
hurst as a visitor.' 

* I think I can manage by myself,' said 
Fowler, * though it is not a very pleasant 
business.' 

* Don't attempt it if you fear failure/ said 
Penfold. 

' It is no use of your saying that,' muttered 
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Fowler. ' The thing must be done, and as that 
coward is not here to help me, I must drop my 
dislike to the job and go to it alone.' 

* May success attend you/ said Penfold ; ' and 
then, when I visit the old Jew again, I shall see 
all his scruples about security for his money 
buried with the child in his grave. Should we 
chance to meet at Broadhurst, of course we must 
appear as strangers to each other. I hear the 
detectives have been busily at work there, but 
are now back again in London. If you succeed 
with your work, you will save them a great deal 
of unnecessary trouble. You do not fear Ingle- 
ton will betray us V 

' No,' said Fowler. * I do not think he is 
rogue or fool enough for that. He cannot touch 
us without convicting himself.' 

While the plot was thus being matured in 
London, which had for its simple object the 
means of presenting to the Jew full satisfac- 
tion for the loan to be obtained from him, Mr. 
Penfold, and his little party, following the 
advice of Captain Colville, were quietly settling 
down in their lodgings by the sea, ready at any 
moment to be up and doing in the prosecution 
of the inquiry that had brought them there. 

That their enforced quiet, following, as it did, 
so near upon their late excitement and long 
journey, might, from its monotony, bring on 
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a low state of despoDdencj, especially in the 
mind of his wife, Mr. Penfold lost no opportu- 
nity of seizing upon the most trifling incident 
that occurred to arouse their attention and 
create cause for interesting conversation. 

To keep them in the open air, he would at 
times drive them round the country, and occa 
sionally extend his journey to a town at some 
distance, where he invariably wanted some trifle 
to be purchased for his own use, or to present 
to one or more of his young friends. His fond- 
ness, or, rather, his apparent fondness for shop- 
ping made his visits to the town very agreeable 
to Maud, who had a weakness for that kind of 
work, and the gossiping that usually attended it 
with the girls in the shop, but not with the shop- 
men. To the latter she had a perfect antipathy. 

* They have no business there,' she would say* 
* They are bad enough anywhere, but intolerable 
behind a counter. They think of nothing but 
hopping about, and making themselves ridicu- 
lous, under the idea that they are making them- 
selves very agreeable to the ladies ; and if you 
are in the least degree civil to them, they imme- 
diately take all sorts of liberties with you.' 

' I do not find that they take liberties with 
me,' observed Prudence. 

^ And good reason, too,' retorted Maud, ' for 
you cannot see it when they do. You have 
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80 good an opinion of everybody you meet, 
that you will not believe they are rude or un- 
civil to you when they trample on your toe» 
in the street, or splash the mud up out of the 
gutters upon your dress/ 

*I should be sorry/ said Prudence, * if any- 
thing of the sort did occur, not to attribute 
it to accident.' 

' Who will like a row on the water this after- 
noon?' asked Mr. Penfold. ^The sea is as 
smooth as glass.' 

'But the water is always so treacherous,' 
said Prudence. ' One hour it is, as you say, 
like glass, but in the next it is foaming and 
ra^ng, as if desirous of swallowing everything 
on its surface. I, for one/ she added, ^ would 
rather keep a firm foothold upon land.' 

* We should like to go/ said Rose and Ruth. 

* Ruth/ said Prudence, solemnly, ' do you 
not know that you have only just escaped 
from a very severe cold ? How can you think 
of going out in an open boat on the water V 

* I am very well now, and shall be very glad 
of the opportunity of showing you that 1 am 
not afraid of the water,' replied Ruth. 

'Come, then,' said Mr. Penfold, 'you shall 
have the opportunity. We will all go down 
to the beach ; and, if we can find a boat large 
enough to take us all in, we will set off, not 
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for France, but for a mile or two along the 
coast near the shore, where we can at the same 
time enjoy the sea air and admire the beauty 
of the land. You will go with us V he said 
gently to his wife. 

' Yes, if you please,' she replied, with a faint 
smile. 

While her heart was heavy with sadness, 
she was. willing to appear amused and in 
spirits before her husband, because she kn^w 
how anxiously his eyes were fixed upon her. 
But, indoors or out, on land or sea, though 
her eyes might look bright, and a smile play 
about her lips, her heart knew its own bitter- 
ness, for it was torn with doubts and fears as 
she thought of her absent child. 

'If Prudence pretends to be afraid of the 
water, I think I must also,' said Maud. 

* It is no pretence on my part,' said Prudence ; 
' but I do not wish to prevent you from going. 
You are strong, and, I hope, able to take care 
of yourself' 

' And I will take care of myself,' said Maud ; 
'for I will sit down on the beach with you, 
while our brave friends go off and drown them- 
selves.' 

* Oh, Maud, how rashly you talk T said Pru- 
dence. 

* We are quite ready, sir/ said the boatman* 
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* Come, then/ said Mr. Penfold, pretending to 
be much more cheerful than he really was. 
* That's right/ he said, ' come according to age/ 
as he handed in first his wife, then Hose and 
Ruth ; ' and do you not wish to go ?' he said to 
Reginald, who was a step or two back, trying to 
persuade Prudence to master her fear, and enter 
the boat. 

* Oh yes,' said Reginald ; * but Prudence and 
Maud ' 

* They will not go with us, you see,' said Mr. 
Penfold; * so jump in, or you will be left' 
behind.' 

In a moment the youth sprang into the boat, 
followed by Mr. Penfold, who seated himself in 
the stern by the side of his wife. 

*You had better have gone/ said ^aud to 
her sister, as the boat was pushed off from the 
shore. 

* I dared not,' said Prudence, * and it makes 

me feel quite ill when I look at them and see 

what a thin board separates them from death. 

I must go away — I cannot look at them.' 

And while she spoke, she turned and walked 
away. 

' More nonsense than anything else,' mur- 
mured Maud, as she sat down to watch the 
boat as it was urged through the water by the 
oars of the boatmen. * Well,' she continued, as 
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she fixed her eyes sternly upon them, ' do they 
call that rowing ? I wonder who taught them 
to sprawl about with their oars in that way ? 
If 1 did not see they were men, I should fancy 
they were two country girls making a first 
attempt to pull the boat through the water.' 

Happily the boatmen did not hear the com- 
ments made so freely upon their skill, or they 
might have become nervous, if not angry, and 
made it very unpleasant for the pleasure-takers. 

In the course of an hour the boat was 
again on the shore, with Mrs. Penfold hanging 
languidly on her husband's arm, while Rose, 
Ruth and Reginald were rushing up the beach 
to tell Maud and Prudence what a capital 
ride they had had, and how much they had 
enjoyed it. 

In this manner nearly a fortnight was passed 
at Broadhurst, and so far they did not appear 
likely to gain anything from their visit further 
than what might arise from change of air and 
scenery. At length they reached the morning 
of the day on which Sir Charles and Miss Col- 
ville were expected to return, when Mr. Penfold 
trusted active measures would be immediately 
resumed for the recovery of his child, and so 
put an end to the miserable state of dissimula- 
tion in which he was living even with his wife. 

The idea Ruth had started, that after all 
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there had been no abduction of the child, but 
that he really had fallen in the river, and been 
Baved in the ship which was afterwards broken 
to pieces upon the rocks, had taken firm hold 
upon his imagination. He mused upon it in 
secret, but he dared not, in the presence of his 
wife, clothe his thoughts with words ; because, 
if that were the fact, there would at once be an 
end to the hope of ever seeing the child in life 
again. If he had strolled away into the wood 
from the porter's lodge, there could be no ques- 
tion that his death had long since taken place 
from his having fallen into an undiscovered pit, 
or been devoured by some wild animal. 

The idea was too horrible to be even suggested 
to his' wife, as the reception of it as a truth 
would envelope her very soul in a dark cloud, 
which it would be in vain, by any human agency, 
to attempt to remove. 

For himself, he felt that he had fallen upon 
evil days. If his imagination was leading him 
astray in the working out of Ruth s idea, then, 
on the other hand, whether he did or did not 
recover the child, he had still the problem to 
solve of how he could have been carried away 
to the ship, or by whom, or whose agency, the 
foul deed had been consummated. He could 
not conceive that he had any enemy who would 
tesort to such means for revenge. 
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* 

It was true that as a magistrate, in dealing 
with poachers and loose characters, he had been 
charged with being very severe in his award of 
punishment. But black indeed must be the 
heart that could prompt a man not only to rob 
him of his child, but in all probability plunge 
the poor innocent into a life of sin and misery. 

No ; he could not believe that any one he had 
in such a way offended had so black a heart. 
But shocking beyond expression was the only 
alternative to this. If the abduction had not 
arisen from malice, it must have surely been 
brought about by some one interested in getting 
the child out of the way. And who alone could 
be so interested ? Ah, who indeed ? Who but 
the son of his own brother ? The young man 
towards whom he had ever acted as a father — 
yeSy and more indulgent than many a father 
would have been. 

It had been his object to surround his boy- 
hood with good teachers, and so to deal with his 
property that when he arrived at man's estate 
to take upon himself the management he might 
find his accounts in such good order that he 
could at a glance see the amount of his annual 
income^ and shape his expenditure accordingly. 

In nothiug had he stopped short in his kind- 
ness to him. He had even gone so far, as will 
doubtless be remembered, to point him out to 
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his only daughter as a man whom he could not 
object to call his son. And when that project 
failed, and for what cause he did not know, and 
the young man left his affairs in confusion and 
fled to the Continent, he had taken up his case, 
and by no trifling sacrifice of time and money, 
had succeeded in putting him right again. 

Was it possible that after all he had done for 
this man, that he, so nearly related to him itt 
blood, and so beholden to him for his good ser- 
vices, could deliberately plan and carry out, or 
cause to be carried out, the abduction of his 
child ? It was too horrible to think about, and 
yet he could not help thinking about it, as it was 
evident that if the disappearance of the child 
had not resulted from accident, there must 
have been some undiscovered agencies at work 
which had been set in motion either by a spirit 
of revenge or sordid interest. 

Fortunately the hour of Sir Charles Colville's 
return was at hand, of which he had thought so 
much, that he had come to look upon him as a 
friend to whom he could speak with less reserve 
than to any one else. 

He was consoling himself with this idea on 
the evening before the day appointed for the 
return, as he passed to and fro on the parade 
before the window at which Mrs. Penfold and 
her sisters were seated, holding converse with 
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Mr. Pearce, the young curate, whom they had 
known in the North, who had called upon them 
a short time before. Mr. Penfold, having com- 
posed his tormenting thoughts as far as he was 
able, was about to follow him into the house, 
when a familiar voice reached his ear with : 

'Ah, uncle, I am glad to meet you here 
alone.' 

Mr. Penfold turned sharply round to see from 
whence the sound came. He had been so con- 
fused in thinking about his nephew, that his 
first impulse was to rush into the house and get 
away from the creature of his imagination. 

* You are a little surprised to see me here V 
said Mr. Henry Penfold, for he of course it was, 
in his own proper person of flesh and blood, * as 
1 have given you no intimation of my coming ; 
but it was only last night I heard, by mere 
accident, of your being here. It was after post- 
time, so I could not write, but I at once resolved 
to run down and see you, and learn if I could be 
of any further service to you.' 

' Thank you, no ; I think not,' said Mr. Pen- 
fold, in so confused a manner that the nephew 
could not fail to notice it. 

* You look nervous,' he said ; ' I trust you are 
well, and bearing up against your misfortune 
like a Christian. May I ask if you have made 
any discovery since you left home V 
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' Yes — no/ began Mr. Penfold, and then sud- 
denly stopped, making the fact very plain to his 
listener that he could not control his thoughts 
sufficiently to give utterance to them in words. 

* I am sorry to see you so discomposed/ said 
his nephew. 

' Give me a few seconds to recover from my 
surprise at seeing you here/ replied Mr. Penfold, 
' and I will answer your question as calmly as I 
can ; but indeed my head is at present strangely 
confused. I did not send you word that I was 
coming here, as I was called away from home so 
suddenly that I had not time to write ; and 
since I have been here I have been going on 
from day to day, hoping that something would 
occur to resolve the doubts that are making sad 
havoc with my heart.' 

* The friend who informed me you were here, 
rejoined the nephew, ' gave me also a confused 
account of a wreck somewhere near the house 
in which you were stopping, and also of a child 
that had been recovered from it, which some 
gossips have spread abroad resembled your own 
dear boy.' 

*Not only resembled,' replied Mr. Penfold, 
' but was beyond all doubt the child him- 
self.' 

* You surprise me, uncle. How could such a 
thing be possible ? Lost in a river in the North, 
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how could he be found here so far away in the 

South r 

Ruth's idea occurred to Mr. Penfold, and he 
for want of something better to say, repeated it 
to his nephew. 

Mr. Henry Penfold listened attentively, and 
then gave a sudden start as he passed his hand 
to his forehead, and murmured : 

' Can such a thing be possible V 

' I cannot understand it/ said his uncle, in a 
desponding tone. 

' Strange — very strange !' said Mr. Henry 
Penfold. * May I ask you, uncle, if you will 
take a little walk with me before I see my 
aunt? I should like to have a little conver- 
sation with you, that I may know how matters 
really stand with you, and thus be able to avoid 
touching upon any exciting topic in her pre- 
sence.' 

As he spoke, he put his arm within that of his 
uncle, and led him unresistingly away from 
before the house. 

' Tell me,' he said, when they had gone a few 
steps, ' tell me, please, for I am all impatience 
to know how such an idea as you have startled 
me with got into that little head of Ruth.' 

' I cannot tell you,' replied Mr. Penfold. ' She 
mentioned it in the course of conversation. I 
did not think much of it at the time, but I con- 
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fess that it has of late occupied my thoughts 
very seriously/ 

' I am not surprised that it should do so/ said 
his nephew ; * for I do not scruple to say that 
it appears calculated to awaken very serious 
thoughts. Let me see/ he continued, musingly, 

* if I can recall any circumstance that occurred 
on the hank or near the river that would seem 
to favour the idea. Bless me !' he suddenly ex- 
claimed, * what a flood of thought appears to 
rush in upon my mind, and upset all sober cal- 
culations I Do you not remember that I told 
you that I saw several small vessels in the dis- 
tance, going out to sea, when I went down to 
the mouth of the river ? I never thought of ex- 
tending my inquiries as far as to them. It seemed 
impossible that the river could^ in so short a 
time, have carried out the little fellow so far/ 

' The river was very full,' observed Mr. 
Penfold. 

'Yes, very full, indeed,' chimed in his nephew; 

* and, now I think of it, the stream was very 
rapidly running — I should think several miles an 
hour. But how does that bear upon the ques- 
tion as it is now before us ? You tell me you 
are convinced that it was my dear little cousin 
who was brought ashore here from the wreck.' 

*Ye8, fully,' rejoined Mr. Penfold, with a 
heavy sigh. 
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* If he was not picked up as Ruth has 
suggested/ said his nephew, * how could he have 
got on board of the ill-fated ship ? But that is 
little to the purpose now, since you say he has 
again disappeared.' 

'Yes, he is gone, too truly,' groaned Mr. 
Penfold. . 

'Andif hehaanot been carried away,' said 
the nephew, * he must be still, alive or dead, 
somewhere in the neighbourhood.' 

* So it would appear,' said Mr. Penfold ; ' but 
the most careful search here appears to have 
produced nothing but disappointment' 

' And have you quite finished your search ?' 
asked the nephew. 

*I have done, little myself,' replied Mr. Pen- 
fold, * but made quiet inquiries ; for, unfortu- 
nately, since I have been here, my hands have 
been, as it were, tied by the absence of Sir 
Charles Colyille, and the request of the police 
who have been engaged in the inquiry that I 
should remain quiet until I hear from them.' 

*And when may you expect that will be?* 
asked the nephew. 

* I cannot form an idea,' replied Mr. Penfold. 
*I have had no communication with them, so 
that I am totally in the dark respecting their 
movements; but as I expect Sir Charles Col- 
ville will be home to-morrow, I trust the present 
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unsatisfactory state of affairs will be soon 
brought to a close/ 

* As far as I can understand the matter/ said 
the nephew, * if the search has not been most 
energetic and complete, it should be resumed 
immediately, and not given over till every yard 
of ground has been examined for miles round/ 

* You seem to forget,' said Mr. Penfold, very 
sorrowfully, ' that so young a child could not 
have gone far from where he disappeared before 
he had broken down from exhaustion.' 

'It may be a cruel supposition,' said his 
nephew, ' and I would not lightly allude to it ; 
but, as you are so well acquainted with the 
wild animals that are found in our woods, you 
must see that it is just possible that the evi- 
dence that is being sought for may have been 
borne off to a distance.' 

Mr. Penfold shuddered as he said : 
' I understand you ; but do not let us talk 
of it. It is too horrible 1 I cannot bear it ! 
It is too much for me! We will go in now. 
I am weary and tired, and must rest. You will 
find my wife's sisters with her; but, as you 
have been introduced to them, the unseasonable- 
ness of the hour of your calling will not be so 
noticeable.' 

* I think I saw a gentleman with them,' ob- 
served the nephew. 
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* He is a clergyman from the North, an old 
friend of the ladies, and perhaps also of yours/ 
replied Mr. Penfold. 

• And his name is V said his nephew, in- 
quiringly. 

' Pearce/ was the reply. 

' Pearce, Pearce/ repeated the nephew. * I 
think I should know the name. Please tell 
me, is he a tall, slight young man, who carries 
himself very erect, but is a little slow and 
hesitating in his speech V 

* Yes ; I see you have met him,' said Mr. 
Penfold. And then, as they neared the house, 
he added, nervously, * I shall be obliged to you 
if you will avoid making any allusion to the 
conversation that has just passed between us, 
and, indeed, if you can forget it altogether 
while you are with them.' 

As is the case at all times when friends un- 
expectedly meet, there was a little confusion 
when the gentlemen entered the room. 

A cold shiver, • unseen by all, but felt very 
acutely by herself, ran through the whole frame 
of Mrs. Penfold. 

• I thought,' she said, * I saw you from the 
window, but I could not be certain of it.' 

When Mr. Henry Penfold had shaken hands 
with all around, evidently feeling quite at home, 
he said : 
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*This is my first visit to Broadhurst. I 
should have been down to see you before, but T 
only last night heard of your being here. And 
so/ he continued, addressing Mr. Pearce, 'I 
hear you have moved from the North to the 
South. I trust you will find the change agree- 
able in every respect.' 

* I trust I shall be able to make myself useful 
in my new sphere of action/ replied Mr. Pearce, 

* but I must not expect that everything will 
prove so very agreeable.' 

^ Well, perhaps not,' said Mr. Henry Penfold, 

* for I dare say you have some curious customers 
to. deal with at times.' 

* Yes ; we occasionally encounter strange 
people and strange scenes,' replied Mr, Pearce, 
rather coolly. 

If Mr. Henry Penfold had heard of him in 
the North, he had also heard of Mr. Henry 
Penfold, and seen a little of him, and from what 
he had heard and seen, he had not formed a 
very exalted opinion of his morality, and there- 
fore had no ambition to be looked upon by him 
as his particular friend. 

Mr. Henry Penfold appeared to feel the rebuff 
as he turned to the ladies, and singling out Kose 
from the others, proceeded, much to that young 
lady's annoyance, to attempt to make himself 
very agreeable to her, by asking her a thousand 
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questions upon trifling subjects, which she could 
not help listening to, and in some manner 
answering, without appearing very rude. 

Mr. Pearce, with whom she had been pre- 
viously speaking, seeing, or fancying he saw, that 
Mr. Henry Penfold had engrossed her attention, 
turned to Kuth, and having complimented her 
upon some fancy needle-work upon which she 
was engaged, said, as he had rather a long walk 
before him, he thought it was time for him to 
take his departure. 

* The tea will be in in a few minutes,' observed 
Prudence, *and I know Mrs. Penfold would 
be pleased to keep you with us a little 
longer.' 

' Yes, do stop for the tea, if you can,' urged 
Mrs. Penfold. 

' I am afraid I must not, this evening/ replied 
Mr. Pearce ; * I have a cottage lecture to give 
before I go home, which you know I must not 
neglect.' 

'I should think the cottage could do very 
well without you for one night,' said Maud. 

* Very likely,' replied Mr. Pearce ; * but you 
see I am not exactly my own master.' 

* And if you were,' said Rose, hurriedly, ' you 
would not act differently.' 

' Oh, is that the tune to which we are expected 
to dance V thought Mr. Henry Penfold ; ' then 
VOL. II. 33 
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I also am in for a serious tone. — ^You are fond 
of cottage lectures/ he remarked too, in his 
endeavour to regain her attention. 

* I like any lecture that is good and well-timed/ 
replied Rose ; and then, turning to Mr. Pearce, 
she said : * Ruth and I very much wish to see 
your church. It is quite within walking-dis- 
tance, I think V 

'Only a little over a mile,' replied Mr. 
Pearce. 

* A mile 1' interposed Prudence, ' that will be 
more than two miles before you get back, Ruth, 
and that is far too long a walk for you to take 
at present, and I do think you ought not to 
attempt it.' 

* Oh dear !' cried Ruth, ' what a little baby 
i must appear to you. Why I could walk it if 
it were double the distance, and not be a bit 
tired.' 

'But is the road quite safe for you ?' asked 
Prudence. 

'When do you propose to go?' asked Mr. 
Henry Penfold. ' I am an idle man just now, 
and will accompany you if you please.' 

' Oil, I don't know when we shall go !' ex- 
claimed Rose, in a tone of annoyance ; ' perhaps 
we shall not go at all.' 

* Well, if you should settle to go,' said Mr. 
Henry Penfold, 'you will please understand 
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that I shall be ready to see you safe there and 
back.' 

* Thank you/ said Rose ; * if we are in need 
of your protection we will not fail to ask you 
for it.' 

EiUth glanced at Bose, and said timidly to 
Mr. Pearce : 

* I suppose now you know where we are 
stopping, you will soon call to see us again ?' 

' I am coming to Broadhurst again to-morrow, 
if all be well/ replied Mr. Pearce, ' and if it is 
agreeable,' he said", looking at Mrs. Penfold, *I 
shall be most happy to call.' 

* Your quiet, thoughtful conversation,' replied 
Mrs. Penfold, * will make your visits always most 
welcome/ 

Mr. Henry Penfold bit his lip ; he felt that he 
was being left out in the cold, and he suffered 
in his vanity. 

As the door was opened for the departure of 
Mr. Pearce, a dog which had been sitting on the 
outside slipped quietly in, and ran up to Mr. 
Henry Penfold. In his hurry he jumped over 
the feet of Maud, and entangled himself in the 
dress of Prudence. Both ladies gave an in- 
voluntary scream. Of the worst misfortune 
that could happen to a man, woman, or child, 
none was so frightful in their estimation, as an 
attack of hydrophobia. A dog at all times was 

33—2 
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their aversion, and they would make free with 
any open door to escape from him if he came 
within biting distance; while a strange dog, 
rushing wildly into a room where they were 
sitting, they looked upon almost as a sentence of 
a horrible death. 

' Take care 1 take care T cried Prudence, 
dragging in her dress around her, * or the crea- 
ture will bite one of you 1' 

'The brute!' cried Maud, jumping on the 
chair upon which she had been sitting ; ' get the 
poker ! Knock him down I Kill him ! or be 
will bite me, and I shall go mad I' 

* If you are quiet,' cried Mr. Henry Penfold, 
* he will not hurt you.' 

* Not hurt me ?' rejoined Maud, as she made 
a spring to the top of the table in the middle 
of the room, which immediately cracked and 
trembled under her weight. . 

' Maud ! Maudl' cried Prudence, * you will fall 
down and break your neck.' 

* Better break all the bones in my body than 
go mad,' cried Maud. * Drive the brute out of 
the room, or knock him down and kill him. I 
would rather break my neck ten times over than 
he should get hold of me.' 

By this time the room was in a state of com- 
motion not easily to be described. Every one 
appeared anxious to advise his or her neighbour 
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to do something, but especially to take care of 
self. 

Mr. Penfold, who, while the young people had 
been talking, had seated himself apart in an 
easy- chair, was aroused from a painful reverie by 
the sudden uproar. Not' knowing to whom the 
dog belonged, and what truth there might be in 
the assertion that it was mad, he sprang from his 
chair, and seizing the poker/ was about to deal a 
blow to the poor brute that would have gone 
well nigh to lay him dead at his feet, when his 
upraised arm was arrested by the hand of his 
nephew, as he exclaimed : 

* Uncle 1 why, it is my dog, and no more mad 
than I am.' 

* I don't care whose dog it is,' cried Maud, 
from her exalted but unsteady position ; * I know 
he is mad, or he would not look so fierce and 
wild.' 

* I thought he was a stranger/ said Mr. Pen- 
fold^ dropping the poker back into its place and 
resuming his seat 

* Jack !' cried Mr. Henry Penfold, ' go out of 
the room, or I will horsewhip you.' 

The dog looked up at his master with watery 
eyes, hung down his tail droopingly to the floor, 
and quietly passed out into the halL 

The master sternly followed the dog with his 
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eyes, and then, turning to the lady on the table, 
said : 

' May I ask, does that look like madness V 

'Shut the door, will you, some one/ cried 
Maud, ' or he will be back again, and I do think 
the table is breaking down under me. Oh dear 1 
I shall be torn to pieces if that brute gets in 
again.' 

* You alarm yourself without cause,' said Mr. 
Henry Penfold. * He will not attempt to come 
in again.' 

'Well, shut the door, will you?' again screamed 
Maud, * or you will be guilty of murder. There, 
the table is going and I am lost.' 

The table, however, did not come down with a 
crash, but in obedience to nature's law, from the 
greater portion of her weight getting on the left 
side, toppled gently over in that direction, and 
having discharged its burden on the floor, was 
assisted back to its normal position by the out- 
stretched hand of Mr. Pearce, who, in his 
attempt to save Maud from falling, missed her 
and saved the table. 

When things come to their worst, it is said 
they must mend. If that is a universal law, it 
was not violated on the present occasion, as the 
lady lost no time in scrambling to her feet and 
ensconcing herself, panting and puffing, behind 
the easy-chair of Mr. Penfold, who, despite the 
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serious thoughts that were hovering about his 
heart, could not keep back a smile as he gazed 
silently on what was passing before him. 

Mrs. Penfold and Prudence pressed to the 
side of Maud with the most earnest words and 
gestures, to learn if she was very much hurt by 
her fall. 

' Shaken to pieces 1 shaken to pieces T cried 
Maud. * I have not a bit of me that will not be 
black and blue to-morrow.' 

* I am very sorry to hear you say so,' observed 
Mrs, Penfold. 

* Shall I run for the eau de Cologne V cried 
Prudence. 

' No — ^no ; for goodness sake,' exclaimed Maud, 
' don't open the door again !' 

*But Mr. Pearce,' said Rose, struggling to 
keep down a ringing laugh that was bubbling up 
in her throat, * wants to go.' 

' Oh, never mind me,' said Mn Pearce, good- 
naturedly. ' It is true, I must go, but I can 
step out of the window and jump to the door- 
step.' 

* Do — do, that's a good soul !' cried Maud. 

' No — no,' said Rose, * we shall have the con 
stable take him up for a thief, and that will 
never do. I will open the door for Mr. Pearce 
just a little way.' 

With a hasty good-bye, the gentleman dis- 
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appeared, but as he did so, a puff of wind caught 
off a light silk shawl from the shoulders of Bose, 
and sent it out after him ; she took a step for- 
ward to recover it, when another puff came and 
closed the door with a smart bang behind her. 
She was, however, soon back again, blushing 
scarlet, as she said : 

' How very tiresome the wind is/ 

* It comes from the window,' said Prudence. 
* I hope it will not give any one cold.' 

While this had been passing, Mr. Henry 
Penfold, feeling that he did not stand very high 
in the estimation of the ladies, had turned to 
his uncle, and was telling him some of the per- 
formances of his dog which evinced his wonder- 
ful sagacity. 

* I wish you had told us it was your dc^, and 
that he was quite well and harmless,' said Maud, 
as she squeezed herself out from behind Mr. 
Penfold's easy-chair, and shaking out and smooth- 
ing down her dress, * for as it is, I feel that I 
am almost frightened to death. I wish all dogs 
were dead — ^that I do I' 

* Not the foxhounds, I trust V said Mrs. Pen- 
fold, looking anxiously at her husband. 

' No, I did not mean them,' cried Maud ; * but 
the big and little snarling things that are every 
day making the place unsafe to walk in.' 
^ I am sorry my dog followed me }iere/ said 
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Mr. Henry Penfold ; * I have not had him very 
long^ but long enough to find that he has one 
tiresome fault : he will not let me go out of his 
sight if he can help it.' 

' Tou should shut him up then/ said Maud 

' If I do/ was the reply, ' it is to little pur- 
pose, for he is as cunning in getting his liberty 
as he is in using it to follow me, so that I have 
been told by some friends that they have only 
to set my dog loose and follow him if they wish 
to find me.' 

' I should think he is mote for ornament than 
use/ said his uncle. 

' He is first rate at a rat/ rejoined the nephew, 
*and if I were a rabbit I would not like to 
be seen by him half a dozen yards from my 
hole.' 

* Well, then/ said Mr. Penfold, ' as &r as I 
have seen, he will be likely to find plenty of 
amusement here. The country appears to be 
alive with rabbits, but if he goes too eagerly in 
pursuit of them upon forbidden ground, it may 
cost him his life, so you had better keep him 
well in hand.' 

* I must get acquainted with a gamekeeper,' 
said the nephew, 'and then go lawfully to 
work.' 

^ Or amusement ?' suggested Buth. 
'Yes, or amusement; he rejoined. 
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' Will you stop and take tea with us V asked 
Mrs. Penfold. 

The words ' Yes, if you please/ were on the 
lips of the amiable young man, but before he 
let them leave, he looked inquiringly at his 
uncle ; but seeing on his features no expression 
of satisfaction that the invitation should be ac- 
cepted, he changed the yes into : 

* No, thank you, aunt, if you will excuse me 
this evening. I left a friend at my hotel who 
came down with me for a few days, and he will 
be expecting me back.' 

Shortly after this, much to the relief of the 
little party, he took his departure. He had ap- 
parently done nothing, or said nothing oflfensive 
to any one. Yet his presence seemed to have 
brought with it a harshness of thought so con- 
trary to that which had prevailed when Mr. 
Pearce was alone with them, that they could not 
fail to notice it. 

As they sat together that evening after the 
tea-things were removed and the lights were on 
the table, Mr. Penfold, feeling unequal to con- 
versation, and knowing that if he was not care- 
ful to guide that of his companions, it would in- 
sensibly glide into the subject which, in its 
present unsatisfactory state, was so painful to 
them all, said to Rose : 

* I should be glad if you or Ruth would find 
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some little story to read to me. I feel, myself, 
rather inclined to listen to you than to read my- 
self this evening,' 

' I have a very pretty story here,' said Ruth, 
' and I think, from the part of it that I have 
seen, you would like to hear it. I found it on 
the side- table this morning/ 

' It is mine/ said Mand. ' I bought it this 
morning, before you found it/ 

' I suppose we may read it V said Rose. 

* Oh yes, if you like,' said Maud ; ' but I for 
one am afraid I shall not be able to attend to 
you, for I am so sore all over with that fall of 
mine, through that brute of a dog, that I can 
scarcely sit upright, or think of anything but 
my aching bones.' 

'Take the other easy chair, Maud,' said 
Prudence ; ' or would you rather lie down on the 
sofa V 

* Oh, don't bother. Prudence 1' cried Maud, 
making at the same time a very wry face, as she 
shifted her position a little in the chair upon 
which she was sitting ; * I dare say I shall do 
very well.' 

* Then I will commence the story,' said Rose, 
* and then, when I am tired of reading, or you 
are tired of hearing me read, I will hand the 
book over to Ruth.' 

*'0h, thank you,' returned Ruth, 'but I 
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wonid niher not be called upaa to take it. I 
have some knitdng in hand wludi I veiy ain«^ 
wish to fioiah before bedtime, <x; in the more 
polite language that Pmdenoe would have me 
use, b^ne we letixe for the ni^t.' 
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CHAPTER XL 

When Mr. Penfold opened his eyes the next 
morning to greet the welcome light, although 
he had been little more than a fortnight from 
home, he might well say * At l^igth the long 
looked-for day has arrived !' for never in the 
whole course of his life had he passed days or 
nights seemingly so long. He had learnt that 
Sir Charles Colville was expected home very 
early in the day, and he had long since resolved 
that not one more should be lost before he had 
made himself acquainted with what had been 
done, and what was being done, to elucidate the 
mystery of the loss of his child. His enforced 
silence was becoming quite unbearable. He 
felt it was preying upon him body and soul, 
while he endeavoured to disguise his feelings 
from his wife, lest instead of his being a support 
to her he should prove a source of weakness. 

Having spent some time in his di^essing-room, 
and prepared himself for a walk, he went out to 
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the beach, and for some time walked rapidly 
along the margin of the sea, heedless of the 
direction he was taking, until he was called to 
a recollection of the present by coming suddenly 
upon the coastguard station. As his eyes rested 
upon it he was surprised to see Reginald there 
before him, who, on his part, judging by the 
time he spent away from their lodgings, was 
determined to make the most of his visit to the 
South. For some miles round the place he had 
made himself as well acquainted with every 
locality, by lane, road, or field, as any one bom 
there could be. 

He was no stranger in the establishment of 
Sir Charles Colyille. He had talked with the 
maids, and especially with Kitty, to learn every 
particular from her that could be of service to 
him in the investigation in which he was so 
earnestly engaged. To a stable youth he made 
himself very pleasant, and by his means he 
became acquainted not only with the walks in 
and around the park, but with the name and 
occupation of every one he met, if not an entire 
stranger to the place. What object he had in 
view in taking so much trouble to make himself 
acquainted with the country and its inhabitants 
he did not communicate to any one, but it will 
not be difficult for the reader to imagine, when 
he remembers that he firmly believed that the 
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child was still alive, and must have been forcibly 
carried away by some one. 

With Ned Giles he had become a fast friend, 
and deep in the mysteries of a sailor's life afloat 
or ashore, as far as Ned could explain them. 
The lameness of the latter had been greatly in 
his favour, as it compelled the poor fellow for 
a time to almost a prison life, and made the pre- 
sence of a visitor always welcome, and more 
especially so when he was one, as in the present 
case, who was not only pleased to listen to 
an account of his adventures, but to hear it 
repeated. 

Ned was as earnest as Reginald in his sup- 
positions of what could have become of the miss- 
ing child, 

* I sometimes think,' he would say, * that in 
spite of all our searching, the poor little fellow's 
body will still be found in some hole or corner 
near the lodge. I only wish I could get on my 
legs again, to go with you into the wood ; but 
here I am like an old log, fixed by the doctor 
to sit still all day long with my leg up just like 
the figure-head of an old ship.' 

' Well,' Reginald would say, ' perhaps you 
will get your liberty before I go away, and then 
we will go and turn up the dead leaves of last 
year and look under the green ones of this, until 
we are quite satisfied of what I believe is the 
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truth, that the body of the poor little fellow is 
not to be found there.' 

* But where else can it be V Ned argued ; 
*and if it is anywhere else, how did it get 
there V 

' I cannot tell how/ replied Reginald ; ' but I 
feel certain he is not there.* 

' Ah !' said Ned ; * it was a bad job when Miss 
Preston fell ill.' 

' Yes it was most unfortunate/ sighed Regi- 
nald. 

* Ah ! she was a girl to take care of children ! 
I wish you had seen her, cried Ned.' 

*No one appears to know where she is now,* 
said Reginald. 

* No,' said Ned, ' nobody. I wish they did, or 
at least, I did; but it is no use. She was a 
good girl, and she left of her own accord ; and 
I am sure she thought she was doing right 
wherever she went to.' 

* You rather liked her ?' said Reginald. 

* I had good reason to/ said Ned, in rather a 
shaky voice, * for she was always very good to 
me. But you know she was above me. She 
could play on the piano and read beautiful. I 
wish you had seen her. You would say there 
were not many like her, I know.' 

The doctor's orders having been strictly 
attended to, and the desired result arising from 
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it, in the course of a week from the time of the 
accident, the order for perfect rest became less 
stringent, and the poor fellow was allowed to 
hobble about a little with two sticks. Two or 
three days more passed, and the good consti- 
tution of Ned assisted his limbs to gain strength 
rapidly, when one stick was cast aside; and 
then, after another short spell, the remaining one 
was thrown after its fellow, and Ned was nearly 
as well as ever — if not as strong, suflBciently so 
to take a good long walk and feel none the 
worse for it. And it was with a view for making 
arrangements for this walk that Reginald was at 
the station when Mr. Penfold met him. 

* I thought you were in your bedroom, 
Reginald,' said Mr. Penfold. 

* I have not been out long, sir,* was the timid 
reply. 

* I did not notice your being out by way of 
complaint,' said Mr. Penfold. *You know you 
are quite at liberty to go out as early as you 
please.' 

* And where I please ?' asked Reginald. 

* With the exception of going into the wood 
that I pointed out to you,' said Mr. Penfold. 

* And that is the place/ said Reginald, rather 
dolefully, ' that I and Ned Giles wish to go to 
before all others/ 

* I have had my reasons for wishing you not 
VOL. II. 34 
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to go there/ said Mr. Penfold, * but I am glad 
to tell you that I shall not after to-day be so 
particular about it. You know Sir Charles 
Colville is expected home to-day.' 

* Yes/ said Reginald, * about three o'clock, or 
a little sooner.' 

* When I have seen him,' said Mr. Penfold, ' I 
shall be able to tell you when you mdy go into 
the wood.' 

' And then we shall soon see that our search 
there will be useless,' said Reginald. 

* You must not be too confident/ rejoined Mr. 
Penfold, speaking in a tone of decision which 
did not come from his heart. 

^I am always sorry to displease you,' said 
Reginald. 

' You do not displease me,' replied Mr. Penfold ; 
* but I cannot think as you do. You have told 
rae again and again that you are certain our dear 
little fellow is still alive, but you can give me 
no proof of the fact, and I must not neglect to 
continue the search ; but we will not talk of it 
now. . I only hope you may be right in your 
suppositions, but I must not trust so confidently 
as you do in them without some little proof of 
their correctness.' 

When they returned to the lodgings and 
entered the breakfast-room, they found the whole 
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of the little party assembled awaitiDg their 
appearance. 

*You were out early this morning?' said 
Prudence. 

* Yes/ replied Mr. Penfold ; * we have had a 
long walk by the sea.' 

He took the Prayer-book from his wife's hand, 
and kneeling down with them, went through 
their customary service. Rising from their 
knees, they seated themselves at the table, but 
though the room was light and cheerful and 
the provisions on the table abundant and of the 
best, no one appeared to be much influenced by 
their pleasant surroundings. Even the youngest 
were silent or spoke in a serious tone. 

Still nothing had occurred out of the usual 
course. But it happened then to them, as it has 
oftenhappened to others, from some unaccountable 
cause which cannot be seen or the effect described, 
though so deeply and keenly felt, a strange 
gloom crept over their spirits and made them 
afraid to look each other in the face, lest they 
should betray by some involuntary sign the 
terror of their hearts. It may be, it has been 
said, that men occasionally feel in advance the 
touch of impending fate, or it may arise from 
simply a coincidence of feeling, which, acting 
upon each alike at the same time, brings on the 
general depressing gloom. 

34—2 
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But whatever might have been the cause, the 
breakfast that morning promised to be a very 
serious affair, until an addition was made to the 
party at a moment when it would be difficult to 
say whether it was by a welcome or unwelcome 
visitor. 

The new comer appeared in the person of Mr. 
Henry Penfold, who said, as he entered the 
room : 

* You were good enough to ask me to take 
tea with you last evening, but as I could not 
accept your kind offer then, I thought I would 
look in upon you this morning, and take my 
chance of finding you at breakfast.' 

* You have not breakfasted X said Mr. Penfold, 
after the morning salutations were over. 

* No,' replied his nephew, ' I sat up rather 
late last night, and I am almost ashamed to say 
I have been out of my room but a very short 
time.' 

* Well, you see our table is not quite sur- 
rounded,' replied Mr. Penfold, * and we have a 
spare chair for you, if you will sit down without 
ceremony.' 

He spoke with a forced calmness, but he did 
not feel comfortable in the presence of his 
nephew ; still his entrance at that time, when 
he was racking his brain to find some cheerful 
subject to speak upon, and apparently without 
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success, he felt rather as a relief than other- 
wise. 

To judge from Mr. Henry Penfold's manner 
as he took his seat at the table, the gloom that 
had gathered round it could not long maintain 
itself in his presence. He had a playful word 
and a smile for everyone ; he even condescended 
to congratulate Reginald on the improvement 
the change of air and scene were producing on 
his person. If the question were asked how he 
could appear so fresh and free from care when 
he was so deeply involved in a scheme which, 
if it proved successful, must produce in the 
hearts of his best friends lasting misery, if 
it were not treating the matter too lightly, one 
might suppose it arose from the fact that nature, 
in making him up in the shape of a man without, 
had blundered in her work within, in that 
she had not left room for his heart to work with 
anything like a generous impulse, or had alto- 
gether forgotten to give him one at all. But as 
that subtle instrument could not be seen by 
those present, or the empty space where it 
should have been, his presence brought them to 
some extent out of themselves, and however 
transient or unreal it might be, induced a 
general feeling more in accordance with their 
material comforts to display itself than had 
hitherto been the case. 
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Mr, Henry Penfold had some difficulty, how- 
ever, in finding fitting subjects for conversation. 
His uncle had requested him not to make any 
allusion to their trouble, and horses and dogs 
he knew were an abomination to most of the 
ladies. He made a feeble attempt to be witty 
at the expense of the lady bathers whom he had 
been observing from his window while engaged 
in his toilette. He said their chief pleasure ap- 
peared to be to go three or four into one machine 
and step cautiously into the water together, and 
while clinging tightly to the ropes, to bob up 
and down like so many corks in a foot-bath. 

* I am afraid you have been looking at some 
timid ones/ said Ruth, *for I can assure you 
that is not as we bathe/ 

* I should think not, indeed,' added Rose. 

' May I ask did you learn to swim when a 
child ?' interposed Maud, looking inquiringly at 
the gentleman. 

* Well, not exactly, I think/ was the reply. 

* Then you cannot swim now V retorted 
Maud. 

' And why not V inquired he. 

* Because,' replied Maud, * you have been too 
busy ever since to have had time to learn.' 

This retort, considering that his life had been 
one of pure idleness, turned the jest upon him- 
self, and warned him that he had better leave 
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the ladies and their bathing alone. Then he 
turned his attention to the fishermen, and gave 
it as his opinion, from what one of the servants 
had told him at the hotel, that they were a 
cowardly set of fellows, and thought more of 
a dry skin than they did of supplying the 
country with fish. 

* I am very glad to hear they do so,' observed 
Prudence, * or we should be for ever hearing of 
accidents/ 

* It is all very well to take care of one's self/ 
said Mr. Henry Penfold, *but their business 
is to catch fish, and they ought not to be afraid 
of a summer breeze.' 

* Well/ said Rose, ' from what I have seen of 
them, they appear a brave, hard-working set of 
men.' 

' And indeed I think so too,' said Ruth. 

^ Why, ladies,' said the gentleman, * you almost 
make me wish that I was a fisherman, to be so 
admired.' 

* Oh, you would never do for a fisherman,' said 
Ruth ; ' you are not strong enough. Why, I 
do think if you were to have one of those great 
baskets of fish put upon your shoulders, as I 
have seen one put upon one of them, it would 
crush you down as flat as — ^as — as ^ 

* A flounder 1' interposed Maud. 

* I don't know,' continued Ruth, * if it would 
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make him quite as flat as that, but I think 
when he was helped up again he would feel 
himself rather stiff and lame/ 

* Ah, Ruth r said the gentleman, * I see I am 
no match for you. Now, what do you say for a 
short walk with me this morning, just to freshen 
me up a little with your lively wit V 

* Thank you, I am engaged at home this 
morning,' said Ruth. 

* Well, this afternoon, then,' he added. 

* I shall ask you to take a walk with me this 
afternoon,' said Mr. Penfold, turning from his 
wife to his nephew. 

' I shall be ready and pleased to walk with 
you, uncle, at any time you may be pleased to 
name.' 

* I will call for you at your hotel about three 
o'clock,' said Mr. Penfold ; * but you need not 
run away now,' he added, as they rose from the 
table. 

* I think, if you will permit me, I will go 
back for a little time to my friend. I was very 
anxious to see you this morning, and I am 
delighted to think I have found you all well.' 

* There is that horrid dog again,' cried Maud. 
' Pray don't let him come. in. He may, as you 
say he is, be very harmless, but I would rather 
he was kept at a respectable distance from me.' 

* I beg your pardon,' said Mr. Henry Penfold, 
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* but I had entirely forgotten your fright of last 
night. I trust you are not suffering from the 
effecte of it this morning V * 

* If you felt as I do/ retorted Maud, * you 
would not want an answer in words. I am stiff 
and sore and black and blue all over.' 

* I am very sorry/ said Mr. Henry Penfold. 

* I trust you are not quite so badly hurt/ said 
Prudence. 

' If you had my shoulders/ said Maud, 'instead 
of your own^ you would be of a different opinion, 
I think.' 

* Then you must see a doctor,' rejoined Pru^ 
dence. 

* See a doctor 1' cried Maud, derisively ; ' and 
what could he do besides making a long bill ? 
No — no doctor for me. I must bear it 
patiently.' 

* I am sorry — I repeat it,' said Mr. Henry Pen- 
fold, * that the old fellow should have so alarmed 
you, but I will give him a good talking to, and I 
promise you he will not repeat the offence ; and 
so, with your permission, and that assurance,' he 
added, bowing to the ladies, ' I will leave you 
for the present.' 

* I am glad he is gone/ muttered Maud, half- 
aloud, ' for I do not like him much better than 
I do his ugly brute of a dog. ' 

* Now, Ruth,' said Rose, * you see we are 
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going to have a very beautiful day, so get your 
work and let us go out and sit down in our old 
place on the beach/ 

^ You must wrap yourselves up well, both of 
you,* said Prudence, ' and especially you, Euth, 
or we shall have you again confined to the 
house with a bad cold, or something worse/ 

* Why, Prudence, how you talk !' said Rose ; 
' one would imagine, to listen to you, that we 
were in the North, in the midst of winter, instead 
of in the South, in the middle of summer/ 

' Yes,' said Ruth ; ' and there is not the least, 
fear of my taking cold. I feel quite well and 
very strong/ 

' In your head, you mean/ observed Maud. 

* Yes; and in my arms and body,* replied Ruth^ 
as she left the room to follow Rose. 

*I think,' said Mr. Penfold, *the younger 
portion of our party seem to be taking the lead 
in not being overmuch troubled with the cares 
of the world.' 

* Poor girls T said Mrs. Penfold ; ' I trust 
their hearts will ever remain as free from per- 
sonal trouble as they are at present.' 

*I think/ broke in Maud, 'ev^ry one must 
have some trouble or another to vex them. I 
know I have mine. Up to last night 1 had 
spent the greater part of two days on one piece 
of knitting, practising my new stitch, when over 
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my feet comes that brute of a dog, and makes 
me forget all about it, till I find it this morning 
with the stitches all off one of the needles, and 
the wool all tangled together behind the easy- 
chair/ 

* Is it very much injured V asked Prudence. 

* Injured I' echoed Maud. ' Why, it is enough 
to try the patience of an angel ; and then for 
him to say the brute is harmless. I wish he 
had my wool, needles and all, down his throat — 
that I do. It will take me all the morning to 
put it right, and after all, I shall perhaps have 
to pick it all out again.' 

' And what have you in hand this morning V 
said Mr. Penfold, gently, to his wife, smiling 
faintly, as he spoke, at the imaginary troubles of 
Maud. 

' I really do not know/ replied Mrs. Penfold, 
wearily. * I do hope,' she said, softly, ' that 
something will soon occur to put an end to this 
terrible suspense.' 

*A little more exercise of your patience,' 
replied Mr. Penfold, tenderly, ^ is still required 
of you ; * and then I trust you will not be tried 
beyond your power of endurance.' 

' A good God will surely not suffer that,' said 
Prudence. 

*But He will have us be patient and un- 
complaining,' said Maud, quite oblivious to the 
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fact that she was herself sometimes a little 
wanting in the virtue named. 

Mr. Penfold smiled again, and there was just 
a little tinge of bitterness in it as he said : 

*We have not at all times- power to control 
or subdue our natural dispositions and inclina- 
tions.' 

* Certainly not/ said Maud ; * but still, it is 
our duty, in as far as we can, to endeavour to 
control them. Oh dear !' she said in conclusion, 
* I do think that dog's mischief with my wool 
will worry me to death. Do but look at what 
a state it is in.' 

'Can I put it right for you?' asked Pru- 
dence. 

*0h no,' replied Maud, in a tone of resig- 
nation. ' I dare say after awhile I shall get it 
right, but the brute ought to be shot.' 

' Will you like a little walk with me ?' Mr. 
Penfold asked his wife. 

* Pray go,' said Prudence; 'a walk will do you 
good, and I have a long letter to prepare for the 
evening-post, so that to be left alone will suit 
me very well. And you,' she said, * addressing 
Maud, ' are going out this morning to the wool- 
shop V 

' I don't know where I am going, or what I 
shall do,' rejoined Maud ; * but I don't want any 
one to stop in for me. I can in or out always 
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manage very well by myself. I hate to be 
dependent on any one.' 

So the morning was provided for. 

Of the conversation that took place between 
Mr. and Mrs. Penfold in their walk, were it not 
that it was upon a subject upon which so much 
has already been said, it might prove interest- 
ing if copied out at length ; but as it is, it will 
suffice to say, that it was gentle and considerate 
on the one hand, and loving and trusting on 
the other. 

After luncheon Mr. Penfold proceeded to 
fulfil his promise by calUng for his nephew on 
his way to pay his long-desired visit to Sir 
Charles Colville. 

' I thought,' he said, after they had met and 
left the hotel, * that you would like to go with 
me to Sternhold House. As you are here, and 
this is my first visit, it seems but natural that 
you should be with me ; and more than that, as 
I may want your active assistance again, it may 
save time, and no small amount of painful, if not 
useless, repetition.' 

* I think you have decided wisely,' said the 
nephew, *and I must say that I feel greatly 
flattered with this continued proof of your con- 
fidence.' 

' I will be plain with you,' said Mr. Penfold, 
' and tell you that my resolution has not been 
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formed so much from my confidence in your 
prudence, as unfortunately you have given too 
much evidence that you have not always been 
guided by such a spirit. No ; it is rather that I 
wish to show you and the busy world that we 
have no interest separate from each other, and 
that we do not act without due consideration 
when our private actidns may affect each 
other.' 

' You are very good I' said Mr. Henry Penfold, 
with a well-feigned sigh. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

When the gentlemen reached Sternhold House, 
they were pleased to find that Sir Charles Col- 
ville and his sister had not only arrived, but 
that they were then in the drawing-room, 
waiting to receive them. They had reached 
home an hour before the appointed time, partly 
because they had been very punctual about the 
start, and partly because the post-horses and 
roads were in first-rate condition. 

The meeting between the two gentlemen im- 
mediately concerned, was in every way satisfac- 
tory to both. Mr. Penfold, on his part, could 
not find words strong enough to express what 
he felt he owed to Sir Charles for his kindness 
to his child when under his roof; while Sir 
Charles, oli his part, was eager to disclaim any 
desire of thanks he had for performing a 
common act of Christian charity. 

*You must remember,' he said, 'although 
there appears now no reason why we should 
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doubt his identity with your child, when we 
found him we had no means of knowing 
whether he was the son of a prince or a 
beggar, and I therefore could have had no idea 
of putting you under an obligation to me. Had 
he been the child of the merest sailor on board, 
his reception at the moment would have been 
the same, though I will not attempt to disguise 
the fact that we very soon felt differently 
towards him than we should have done, had 
we found him less cultivated than he was. 
Although he could give us no information 
respecting himself or his friends, we soon dis- 
covered that he was well born, and had been 
well cared for. We did not, of course, treat 
him the worse for that ; but,' he continued, * the 
universal, and I believe I may say unfeigned 
love which he obtained, was due to no external 
influence, but was grounded in his gentle and 
lovable manner to all around him.' 

* My poor boy 1 my poor boy !' murmured Mr. 
Penfold, as he wiped the burning tears from his 

eyes. 

* I am sorry to see you so affected,' said Sir 
Charles, in a choking voice ; ' and yet I am not 
surprised. I have thought much of you and 
of your great sorrow since I heard you were 
here, and have on more than one occasion been 
on the point of returning for the express 
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purpose of seeing you, and was only detained 
by the thought that I was in the same state of 
uncertainty as yourself of the next thing to be 
done.' 

' You have decided, I trust, now,' said Mr. 
Penfold. 

* No,' replied Sir Charles ; ' I am sorry to say 
I have not, but my sister can tell you how very 
anxious I was to do so before my return, that I 
might have been saved from a recital of the dis- 
appointments I have had to encounter since the 
sad event occurred/ 

Miss Colville, who, with Mr. Henry Penfold, 
was seated near, confirmed her brother s words 
by saying : 

' Yes, indeed, Mr. Penfold, my brother was so 
anxious, and became so impatient to know what 
the detectives were doing, that I in turn became 
anxious on his account, as I feared he would 
become really ill from the worry to which he 
subjected himself.' 

* And have you nothing to tell me V asked 
Mr. Penfold, in a despairing tone, 'that has one 
glimmer of hope attached to it?' 

* I am afraid I have not,' replied Sir Charles, 
in a sad tone. 'I expect the detectives here in 
the course of a day or two. They may have 
made some discovery since I last heard from 
them, but if they ha.ve not, the value of the 
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assistance they have rendered me may be 
summed up in a few words, which is, they fancy 
they have some grounds for suspecting the man 
who was saved from the wreck, and a young 
person, a Miss Preston, I think, who lived at 
the station at the time, and was afterwards 
with the child and a little girl taken into my 
house.' 

* And were they with the child, or seen near 
him at the time of his disappearance?' asked 
Mr. Penfold. 

*No, neither of them,' he replied; 'Miss Preston 
. was some miles away, and from all I can learn 
respecting the man, he appears to have left the 
neighbourhood two or three days before the 
child was lost. Unfortunately/ he concluded 
with a sigh, * the little fellow was in charge of 
one of my servants.' 

* I do not think you should make so much of 
that circumstance,' remonstrated Miss Colville ; 
* the detective had all our servants before him, 
and after the most patient and searching inves- 
tigation, came to the conclusion that not the 
slightest suspicion should be entertained against 
any one of them.' 

' And what reason had he for suspecting the 
tiaan and woman you mentioned?' asked Mr. 
Penfold. 

'No other, that I can discover,' said Sir 
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Charles, * than that they did not know whom 
else to fix upon/ 

' May I ask/ said Mr. Penfold, ' if the person 
you speak of was in your service V 

' She had been living for some days in the 
house, but she could not be said to be in our 
service,' replied Miss Colville. * When she 
brought the child you saw with my mother in 
the North from the coastguard station, my 
brother wished me to keep her to take charge 
of the children, but owing to her illness and 
removal to the hills for change of air, no definite 
steps were taken in the matter. I think you 
know she did not return, but left the farm sud- 
denly to visit some friends in London.' 

' That is the only thing in connection with 
her that appears to me to require explanation/ 
observed Sir Charles ; * and I confess I am 
greatly puzzled when I think of it. First, why 
she left the farm at that particular time, and 
second, why she has not written to any one here 
since/ 

' I have tried to persuade my brother,' said 
Miss Colville, 'that there is nothing so wonder- 
ful in her disappearance as he is inclined to 
suppose. She was not in our service, and there- 
fore was not required to give notice of her in- 
tention to leave. Suppose she went to London 
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to see a sick friend, and fell ill herself, and was 
not able to write V 

* But supposing such was the case,' said Sir 
Charles, somewhat impatiently, * and she could 
not get any one to write for her, which is very 
unlikely, why have the detectives been unable 
to find her ?' 

'That is a question for the detectives to 
answer, and not for me, my good brother,' replied 
Miss Colville. 

' And I am afraid, from what I have heard, 
it will prove very difficult to them,' said Sir 
Charles. 

Mr. Henry Penfold whispered a few words in 
his uncle's ears, who said, half-aloud : 

' Oh yes, I had forgotten it.' Then, turning to 
Sir Charles, he said : ' My nephew has reminded 
me of an idea that has found its way into the 
busy brain of a sister of my wife.' 

'Any idea, from whatever quarter it may 
come, that will tend to help us out of our diffi- 
culty,' observed Sir Charles, ^ must be welcome 
to all.' 

' It is simply to account for my poor child 
having been found here as the result of the 
accident of his having fallen into the river.' 

He then related Ruth's supposition. 

' She must have rather a strong imagination, 
one would think, to surmount all the difficulties 
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that would rise up in opposition/ said Sir Charles. 
* In the first place, how could thel child have 
passed down the river into the sea without 
being seen ? and in the second, if the first were 
possible, why did not the sailors who picked 
him up immediately send him back to the 
shore V 

'I am afraid,' said Mr. Penfold, 'the diflS- 
oulties you mention did not occur to her mind.' 

* I think,' observed Miss Colville, * the diffi- 
culties my brother has suggested are not greater 
than those we shall meet with in any other 
direction in pursuit of the truth, and I would 
not therefore dispose of the idea as being purely 
the work of imagination until you have dealt 
with it a little more in detail' 

* I am quite of your opinion. Miss Colville,' 
said Mr. Henry Penfold, speaking aloud for the 
first time ; * as in adopting it, we at once get 
rid of the difficulty of knowing how the little 
fellow could get on board that unfortunate 
ship.' 

*Yes,' said Miss Colville; 'and the agency 
that must otherwise have been employed to steal 
him from his friends,' 

* Could the fact of the floating out to sea be 
established,' observed Mr. Penfold, sadly, 'it 
would at once remove from my mind many 
serious and fearful thoughts.' 
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' But/ said Sir Charles, ' even if it could be 
satisfactorily settled, the one insurmountable 
di£BcuIty would remain : how are we to account 
for his sudden disappearance from us ?* 

' I trust/ said Mr. Henry Penfold, ' in your 
confidence in the superior judgment of the detec- 
tives, you did not too readily yield yourself up 
to their guidance/ 

'I am afraid I do not catch your meaning/ 
said Sir Charles. 

' What I mean/ rejoined Mr. Henry Penfold, 
' is that I trust you did not give up your local 
search until you were quite certain that any 
further pursuit of it would be in vain.' 

' There can be no doubt about that,' returned 
Sir Charles ; ' for long ere we had given up our 
search, it became evident that the continuance 
of it was indeed in vain.' 

* True,' said Mr. Henry Penfold, looking 
mournfully at his uncle, * in so far as the search 
was for a living child. I can quite understand 
that you had done all that was possible for its 
recovery, but unfortunately, another state of 
things might prevail, and then your search 
would not have been for a living child.' 

' Nor was it,' replied Sir Charles ; * but that, 
however, is a matter in which, if you and your 
uncle are not quite satisfied, further progress 
may be made. During my absence from home, 
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that the late commotion and excitement might 
not be continued, I left strict orders the wood 
into which the poor child was first supposed to 
have wandered, should as much as possible be 
avoided by my people, so that I have no reason 
to suppose that at this moment the whole place 
is not entirely as we left it some fortnight 
since/ 

* I am 80 bewildered,' said Mr. Penfold, *that I 
feel that I am unable to hold the same opinion 
for five minutes together. I should be very 
sorry you should think I am dissatisfied with 
what you have so kindly and earnestly done. 
Yet, if one spark of hope remains that a more 
strict search would put an end to our miserable 
doubts, I could be well content to assist in its 
continuance.' 

' Did I understand you to say you expected 
the return of the detectives to-morrow ?' asked 
Mr. Henry Penfold. 

' Yes, or the next day,' replied Sir Charles ; 
' but the resumption of the search, hopeless as I 
feel it must be, need not wait for them ; as it 
must be plain to all, that if the remains of the 
poor little fellow could be found, there would be 
nothing left for them to do but to return to 
London and report that the supposed abduction 
of the child had never taken place, and there- 
fore their services were no lono^er needed to dis- 
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cover the persons of the absent man and woman, 
as they had no charge to bring against them/ 

' But that we should have to mourn over the 
untimely death of the poor child, that would 
appear to be the most consoling conclusion of 
this unhappy case/ remarked Miss Colville. 

* K it is agreeable to you and your nephew/ 
said Sir Charles to Mr, Penfold, * we will recom- 
mence the search to-morrow morning. I will 
make one of the party myself, if you will accept 
of my company.' 

*I shall be very much pleased to have you 
near me/ replied Mr. Penfold. 'It will be a 
mournful task, but I will not shrink from it.' 

' I think it is the best thing you could do,* 
said Mr. Henry Penfold. 

* Shall we say ten o'clock at the lodge ?' asked 
Sir Charles. 

*If you think/ said Miss Colville, almost 
timidly, * that Mrs. Penfold would be pleased to 
receive a vifeit from me, I will make a point of 
calling upon her during your absence to-morrow.' 

*I can answer for her,' said Mr. Penfold, 
speaking with more spirit than he had hitherto 
done, Hhat she will not only be pleased but 
grateful for a visit from you, that she may have 
an opportunity of speaking to you of her dear 
little angel and thanking you for your kindness 
to him.' 
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If the human heart is susceptible of a feeling 
which is often unthinkingly spoken of as a 
melancholy pleasure, surely that feeling was 
predominant in the heart of Mrs. Penfold as she 
listened to her husband on his return, to the 
account he had to give her of the kind and con- 
siderate reception he had met with from Sir 
Charles Colville and his sister, and of the 
promise of the latter to call upon her the 

next day. 

Long and seriously did the little party 
assembled with them go over again the in- 
cidents of the last two months, and express, as 
they had often done before, their opinion re- 
specting them. Ruth was especially satisfied 
with the turn events appeared to be taking. 
Sad and dreadful as it would be to find the dead 
body of the poor little fellow in the wood, it 
would, she thought, be preferable to their present 
uncertainty and doubt. From all she had heard, 
she felt that there was little or no chance, if he 
was still alive in the hands of wicked men, of 
his being recovered by his friends, for whatever 
motive had prompted his removal would doubt- 
less prevail until the poor dear had forgotten all 
his friends, while perhaps being trained by his 
enemies in vice and infamy. 

* Surely,' she thought in her innocent heart, * it 
would be far better, painful as the feeling might 
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' be for his loss^ to know that he was an angel in 
heaven, than to dream of his being trained up 
here in a manner that could not end happily.' 
So earnestly did she think of this, that she almost 
wished a discovery might be made on the morrow 
in accordance with an idea that had taken so 
firm a hold on her mind. 

Not so, however, thought another who was 
equally in earnest. The more Reginald thought 
or spoke to his friend Ned Giles of the child 
having been carried down the river and saved, 
the more he felt convinced that it could not be 
the truth. The river might run very fast, but 
he knew that he had run faster, as he remem- 
bered that as he ran along the bank he passed 
bits of wood, weed, and other refuse floating 
down in the centre of the stream. He could 
imagine the little fellow being swept along at 
the bottom out of sight, , but that he should 
have gone down alive — impossible, it could 
not be 1 

* Besides, do I not remember,* he would mur- 
mur to himself, *when I was down with the 
fever, he would come to me, and say, " Regi, Regi, 
I am not dead. You see I am alive " ; and then, 
when I would try to get hold of him, he was 
gone. Then I would hear him say, " Mamma, 
Tottie wants doggie, Tottie wants very much," 
and so he would come and keep talking to me. 
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and I am sure he is not dead ; but whether I 
shall ever see him again I cannot tell/ 

On hearing from Mr. Penfold that the search 
in the wood was to be renewed the next day, 
he said : 

* I am glad of it,, sir, but you will not find him 
there; but after you have tried you will go 
somewhere else and find him alive.' 

' Could you tell me where that place is,' said 
Mr. Penfold, *you would confer such a favour 
upon me that no one ever did before.' 

* But I cannot, sir ; I only know that he is 
alive, and that I will not rest till I find him or 
know he is found.' ' 

His first impulse was, after leaving Mr. Pen- 
fold, to rush away to the coastguard-station, as 
he said, to tell his friend the good news. 

*0h Ned I' he cried, on meeting with him, 
* it is all right at last. Sir Charles Colville is 
come home, and they are to go into the wood 
to-morrow to look for what they will not find.' 

* Why should they go, then ?' asked Ned. 

* Oh, that is their business ! — but I am glad 
they are going, because, when they once begin 
to inquire, they will not stop, as they did before, 
just to please the detectives I' 

* But I don't see that they can do more than 
they have done,' said Ned. 

* Nor do I,' said Eeginald ; * but will you be 
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able to go with me to-morrow ? Miod, I don't 
think we shall gain anything by it, but it may 
lead to something else. Once Mr. Fenfold 
begins to move, he will not stop in the wood.' 

' Yes,' said Ned, ' I will go with you ; and as 
yon said the other day, we will search right 
earnestly amongst the dry leaves of last year 
and the new ones of this, until we are satisfied 
he is not there.' 

' And then,' said Reginald, ' we will make all 
sorts of inquiries, and find out who took him 
away, and where he is now. We are to meet 
at the lodge at ten o'clock.' 

' WUl you call for me here ?' said Ned. 

' Yes ; a little before ten,' replied Reginald. 
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CHAPTEE XIIL 

At the appointed hour the next morning, Mr. 
Penfold and his nephew w.ere on their way to 
meet Sir Charles and Captain Colville at the 
lodge gate, from which place the search was 
again to commence — Reginald with Ned Giles 
following them at a little distance, the latter 
using a walking-stick to disguise a little weak- 
ness which still remained in his leg from his lat^ 
accident. 

Sir Charles and Captain Colville were the first 
to reach the lodge. That no extravagant report 
might be spread abroad of the great things that 
were likely soon to take place, they had come 
unaccompanied by any servants. Sir Charles 
had ordered three or four besides the keepers to 
meet him at diflferent places during the morning, 
but he gave them no intimation of the purpose 
for which their services would be required. 

* If they do not know why I want them to 
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meet me/ he said playfully to the captain, 
* they will not be likely to tell any one else/ 

The meeting of the gentlemen at the lodge 
was very genial, but still there was something 
strange and unusual about it. By their dress 
one would have taken them to be sportsmen out 
for a day's pleasure. They were clothed as they 
would have been at a shooting-party. They 
knew that if they were to make anything like 
a strict search, they would have to force their 
way through nettles, brambles, and underwood 
of no ordinary character, and therefore they had 
prepared themselves accordingly in workmanlike 
fashion for the task ; but all the freshness of 
countenance and hilarity of spirits which sports- 
men are wont to take into the field with them 
was wanting. A solemn seriousness seemed 
to have usurped their place, which, taken in 
connection with their appearance, a stranger 
would' have considered not a little remark- 
able. 

'I thought,' observed Sir Charles to Mr. 
Penfold, * you would not care to be surrounded 
by a crowd, so instead of having my men to 
start with us from this place, I have directed 
them to go to certain points, where we can pick 
them up as we go along. If you please, we will 
take our first course parallel with this hedge, or 
as nearly so-as the ground will permit, and per- 
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haps you will accompany me, while my cousin, 
the captain, takes charge of your nephew. It 
is rather an intricate place for a stranger to 
move about in.' 

No one objecting to this arrangement, they 
forthwith commenced their work, but except 
on the part of Mr. Henry Penfold, no one 
appeared to have much heart or spirit for it. 

As the trees and underwood closed in upon 
Mr. Penfold, he felt as te had never felt before. 
Such a place, however, was not new to him. A 
gun in his hand, and two or three dogs at his 
heels, and a cheerful companion or two by his 
side, might generally be seen with him when 
he was about to enter a wood in the North, and 
why it should be otherwise in the South, could 
only arise from the fact of his having other 
objects in view than the entertainment of his 
friends, exercising and training his dogs, or 
securing game. 

With a quivering lip and fluttering heart he 
went forward, performing his allotted task, un- 
certain, at each step he took, how fearful a sight 
might in a moment be unveiled before him. It 
is true he scarcely expected to find any remains 
of his dear child in that wood ; still there was 
a possibiUty of his doing so, and if there had 
not been, the gloom of the place and his own 
tormenting thoughts would have provided him 
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with the means of keeping his imagination in 
painful activity. 

Sir Charles Colville went about his part of 
the work at once, with careful and energetic 
action. Every yard of ground in that part of 
the wood was familiar to him : as a boy it had 
been his favourite haunt for rabbits, and from its 
nearness to the lodge it had been almost entirely 
given up to him, and the fondness he had for it 
never left him in after life ; yet of late, owing 
to there being but few birds to be found there, 
his visits had not been so frequent to it as of 
old, though the once &,miliar points again and 
again started up before him, connected with 
some incident of the past, with all the freshness 
of the present. 

So he went on peering about to the right and 
to the left for any evidence of the fearful object 
he was in search of, occasionally calling out to 
Mr. Penfold, in subdued tones, to know if he 
was able to get through the tangled brushwood 
and brambles without much difficulty, or to 
remark upon the abundance of rabbits that 
appeared to have taken up their quarters 
there. 

The captain, too, knew something of the 
character of the wood, but far less than his 
cousin, and therefore it behoved him to use the 
greater caution, as he had not only to take care 
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he did not blunder in the way himself, but was 
also called upon to act as a sort of guide to Mr. 
Henry Penfold. With the dashing swing of a 
sailor, he forced his way through the difficulties 
as they presented themselves before him, ever 
and anou calling out to his companion to look 
out on the right or the left to avoid some pitfall 
made by the rabbits which lay in his way. 

He had no faith in the work upon which he 
waa engaged, but that he might not seem unfeel- 
ing or too much wedded to his opinion to have 
any regard to that of others, he went forward 
as if in earnest expectation of making the great 
aud long looked-for discovery. 

With Mr. Henry Penfold the case was entirely 
different. The idea of Ruth, that the remains 
of the child would be found in the wood, 
a{)peared to have taken full possession of his 
mind, and made him look forward to the cer- 
tainty of the hidden mystery coming to the light 
if the search was only continued long enough. 
His features wore almost a look of cheerfiilness 
as he pressed forward and answered the cautions 
of the captain with : 

' All right — all right. Take care of yourself, 
I am more used to this sort of travelling, I sus- 
spect, than you are.' 

And so the time and searching went on 
together until an hour had passed away. The 
VOL. u. 36 
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men Sir Charles Colville had directed to meet 
him at certain points were now in the wood, so 
that at the commencement of the second hour 
there were, besides the gentlemen, six others 
engaged in the work, not counting Reginald and 
Ned Giles, who had thus far contented them- 
selves on the outside of the hedge, looking care- 
fully in the thicker part of it, and examining 
every large rabbit burrow by its side. Being 
unsuccessful there, they came to a halt, and began 
to debate at what point they would enter the 
wood. This required a little caution on their 
part, as Reginald was not much accustomed to 
the rough work of forcing his way through, a 
pathless wood ; and Ned, who could manage 
pretty well on open clear ground, did not feel 
quite up to the work of jumping over holes and 
trampling down the brambles that would other- 
wise bar his progress. 

As they stood on the outside, they saw at a 
little distance, a comparatively open space, 
where, if they entered, they would, by turning 
a sharp angle, keep on the bank of the stream, 
where they thought they could manage to get 
along without much trouble. After two or 
three attempts to find an easy place of ingress, 
they at last succeeded in passing the hedge at 
the expense of a thorn or two in their legs 
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and a few scratches from the brambles on their 
hands. 

' I don^t feel quite up to this sort of thing to- 
day/ said Ned. * When I was here before the 
brambles seemed afraid of me, but now they are 
snatching at me every step I take.* 

' I suppose you were stronger then than you 
are now ?' said Reginald. 

* Perhaps so/ said Ned; *and as we do not 
seem likely to meet with anything here but 
thorns or scratches, the sooner we are out again 
into the open the better. There are plenty of 
men with the gentlemen to beat about the 
brambles without us. I don't feel as if I was 
dressed for this sort of travelling, do you V 

* Not exactly,' was the reply ; * but now we 
have had the trouble of getting in, let us work 
our way a little down to the lodge. It does 
not seem so bad between the hedge and the 
stream.' 

* Have at you, then,' said Ned. * Go on, and 
I will follow/ 

And so, the youth being the leader, they 
pressed forward on the bank of the stream, 
where the evenness of the ground would allow 
them. The water had, according to its own 
well-established law, danced gaily along in the 
lowest channel it could find — at some places 
almost level with its flowery bank, and at others, 

36—2 
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from the elevation of the surrounding ground, 
creeping down as it were two or three feet into 
the hollow. 

After heavy rains, when an excess of water 
had been brought down from the hills, the 
low ground gave evidence from its swampy 
nature of having been covered by it for some 
distance round, but when it had to find its way 
through the rising ground, owing to its force and 
weight having been compressed into a narrow 
channel, it appeared to have rushed madly along 
as if angry at being opposed in its free course 
to get forward or overflow its sides. Changed into 
a struggling torrent it had undermined its banks, 
and having carried some light portions away, had 
left others overhanging the hollow space below, 
as if threatening at any moment to leap down, 
and by filling up the channel, compel it to seek 
another course for its onward rush to the lower 
ground. 

Seeing that the ground looked less rugged on 
the other side of the stream, Reginald and Ned, 
having made a little circuit rouna a bed of 
nettles and brambles, found an easy crossing and 
were pressing on, when the forms of Captain 
Colville and Henry Penfold were seen advancing 
towards them through the underwood. Reginald 
was just in the act of saying to his companion : 
* We have hit it nicely,' when he gave a sudden 
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jump, and stopping short in the midst of his 
sentence, cried out in great alarm : 
' What was that ? 

* Where V said Ned, * I did not see anything.' 

* There, there, look, it is something nearly 
white r 

* Why,' said Ned, in a tone of contempt, ^ it's 
only a dog, and the same one I think I saw on 
the beach with the gentleman this morning.' 

* Oh yes,' said Jleginald, recovering from his 
fright, *I can see it plainly now. It is Mr. 
Henry Penfold's ; I suppose he has got loose 
again, and is come in search of his master.' 

A supposition which very shortly passed 
beyond the regions of doubt, for Mr. Henry 
Penfold, either being or appearing to be very 
much annoyed to see it in the wood, met the 
fond brute with a shout of anger and told him 
to go home directly. Generally this would have 
been sufficient, and the dog would have crept 
away and gone home in disgrace. But liow, 
whether it was from the freshness of the day, 
the presence of the rabbits, or the brisk run he 
had had to reach the wood, or some hidden 
cause, he went back only a few steps, and then 
turned and looked his master in the face as if 
he did not quite understand him. 

* Go along, you bad ill-mannerly fellow,' cried 
his master, ' or I will spoil your handsome coat, 
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at the same time stooping as if to pick up a 
stone. The dog appeared now to fully under- 
stand what he was required to do, but in his 
hurry to turn round and get away overbalanced 
himself, and tumbling over, disappeared down 
between the banks of the stream. 

' Serve you right/ cried his master, as he stood 
watching to see him spring to the bank again 
and make off. 

The dog did not however reappear on the 
bank, but the moment after he fell gave a loud 
sharp bark, and then a long whine of so pitiful a 
character as immediately to arrest the attention 
of all within hearing. Reginald and Ned Giles, 
who were nearest to the spot, with one impulse 
rushed to the bank and looked over into the 
little channel, when, with a cry more piercing 
than that of the dog, Reginald fell back into the 
arms of Ned in an epileptic fit. 

Even the experienced sailor, brave-hearted as- 
he was, turned pale as he looked down and saw 
the dog scratching the earth away from what 
appeared but too plainly to be the remains of a 
little child. 

Mr. Henry Penfold was the next to reach the 
spot, and, as if he had divined the cause of hia 
dog's strange behaviour and the sudden illness 
of Reginald, he rushed forward to the overhang- 
ing bank and sent a mass of it below, and then 
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followed it by jumping down himself, and in his 
apparent haste to discover the cause of the 
sudden commotion, trampled and surged about 
for a few seconds as if deprived of reason. 

* Good God 1* cried Captain Colville, following 
close upon him to the bank. ' What have you 
there V 

* Hush, hush I' said Mr. Henry Penfold, ' if I 
mistake not, we have here the end of the mys- 
tery. But please look to my uncle, for it cannot 
be a scene for him to gaze upon. Keep him 
off if you can, while I have time to think of the 
best course for us to pursue in this sudden 
surprise. Take the youth away to the lodge,' 
he cried to Ned Giles. Then, to quiet the dog, 
which continued pitifully to whine and tremble 
with excitement, he said : ^ Good dog, good 
dog !' and gently patted his side, which had the 
desired effect, as he crouched at his feet and was 
silent. 

Ned Giles was not slow in obeying the order 
given to him. For the next few minutes he 
forgot all about his weak leg while he carried the 
struggling Reginald towards the lodge. As he 
cleared the wood Captain Colville came up to 
Sir Charles and Mr. Penfold. 

' Whose dog is that V asked Sir Charles ; * and 
what can have caused him to make that horrible 
noise V 
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' It is Mr. Henry Penfold's/ said the captain ; 
' he has followed his master and got into trouble. 
He appears to be a very sensitive creature. In 
which direction do you propose to go now ? 
Had we not better turn back and collect the 
men together for another start V 

* We will work up to Mr. Henry Penfold first/ 
said Sir Charles. 

* For God's sake, do not I' said the captain, in 
a hoarse whisper. 

Following the late outcry, everything around 
seemed to have sunk into the stillness of death. 
The whisper of the captain, which was intended 
for the ear of his cousin alone, reached that of 
Mr. Peiifold also. He did not hear the words, 
but a glance at the captain's face told him that 
something serious had occurred, and he said, 
feebly : 

* Let us go. to ray nephew ; I think I under- 
stand what has happened.* 

' Not yet, not yet,' said the captain, sooth- 
ingly, and at the same time he placed his hand 
gently on his arm. 

* Yes, yes, let me go !' cried Mr. Penfold ; 
* you shall see that I do not forget that I am a 
man and a Christian.' 

* If you will wait with Captain Colville but 
one minute, I will go and see what has hap- 
pened to the dog,' said Sir Charles. ' There, 
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I knew you would be reasonable/ lie continued, 
as he moved hurriedly away towards the stream. 

' Pray tell me/ said Mr. Penfold, as he leaned 
on the captain's arm for support, 'have you 
found him ?' 

^ A few minutes/ replied the captain, * will, I 
think, suffice for an explanation.' 

* You do not answer my question/ said Mr. 
Penfold. * Why will you keep me in suspense V 

'Look,' said the captain, *Sir Charles is 
coming back to us, and by his manner I am 
afraid his doubts are at an end.' 

Sir Charles came up to them with an attempt 
to speak comforting words, but his eyes were 
bright with tears, and his face greatly agitated, 
as the words came hesitatingly from his lips. 

* Be plain with me. Sir Charles. For God's 
sake be plain with me !' cried Mr. Penfold, ' and 
tell me have you found him V 

' I am grieved to say yes,' was the sorrowful 
reply ; ' but I beseech you be content with my 
assurance of the fact. Do not seek to shock 
your eyes with that fearful sight. Remember 
it is some time since the accident occurred, and 
it will not be good for you to look upon him 
now.' 

' Not good for me to look upon the remains of 
my child I' cried Mr. Penfold. ' Sad, indeed, as 
the sight may be, it is my duty to see and be 
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convinced. I am almost ashamed to confess it, 
but I feel very weak, and may need your 
assistance. Will you go with me ?' 

' Certainly/ said Sir Charles, ' if you desire 
it,* and the three went mournfully to look on an 
object, the remembrance of which would not for 
many a day to come cease to make them very 
sad. 

They found Mr. Henry Penfold standing 
down by the edge of the stream, in the sand and 
mud, with a stout stick in his hand, scraping 
away the loose soil from around a child-like form, 
which appeared to have fallen from the bank, and 
been crushed and buried by a solid mass that had 
followed from the overhanging side. On seeing 
the gentlemen approach, he stopped the move- 
ment » of his stick, and after having cast one 
hasty glance at his uncle's face, turned his eyes 
to the ground, and stood silent and motion- 
less. 

The poor father looked down on the unrecog- 
nisable form before him, and murmured : 

^ I cannot see that the remains are those of 
my dear child, but there can be no doubt but 
they are, poor little suflferer,. Oh, that I had 
known that he was lying there, that I might 
once more have seen him before time and the 
heavy damp earth had blotted out his features 
for ever !' 
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*Pray do not let us linger here/ said Sir 
Charles. 

' I cannot go away/ sighed the poor father, 
* until I have seen him removed from that 
dreadful place/ 

' He shall be taken to the lodge immediately/ 
said Sir Charles, ' if you will leave the ordering 
to me, and your nephew Captain Colville, 
I doubt not, will readily accompany you 
home/ 

* No ; I cannot ! I cannot !' gasped Mr. Pen- 
fold ; ' I must see it done myself.' 

Sir Charles whispered a few hurried words to 
his cousin, who immediately left them, when he 
took the vacant place beside the mourning 
&ther. 

In a few minutes the captain returned with 
two men carrying spades, and a sheet in his own 
hand, which he had brought from the lodge. 
By that time Mr. Henry Penfold had left the 
damp hole, and was standing by his uncle oh the 
bank. 

Very quickly the captain spread out the sheet 
upon the grass, and hastily breaking off some 
branches from the trees near him, he spread 
them out upon it, and some rushes and long 
grass upon them, so that in a few seconds he 
had formed a little green bed. Then, with Mr. 
Henry Penfold's assistance, he lowered it down. 
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and directed the men with their spades to place 
the body upon it. 

The men were strong, hearty fellows, and it 
did not take them long to get the sad spectacle 
to the surface, and bear it away to the lodge. 
But, strong as they were, they trembled as they 
went, and felt sick at heart when their eyes fell 
upon the mutilated form before them ; for, not 
to dwell too long over the sad affair, it may at 
once be stated that there was no feature about 
the body that could be recognised by those who 
had been best acquainted with the child in life, 
so effectually had time, earth, and water done 
their work upon the tender frame. 

The father stood like a statue on the bank 
of the stream. He did not speak or change his 
position while the preparation for the movement 
was being made. When the men left the wood, 
and passed on to the lodge, he followed, leaning 
heavily on the friendly arm of Sir Charles Col 
ville. When they entered the door, he did not 
attempt to follow, but said mournfully : 

' I know i may depend on you. Sir Charles, 
to see all that is necessary is done as quickly as 
possible. You understand me V he continued. 
* I refer to an inquest, which I suppose must be 
held. I hope I shall be able to see you again in 
a day or two ; but if, in the meantime, you are 
at a loss how to proceed, you will know where 
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to find my nephew to consult with. I can now 
only thank you rom my heart.' 

* I will see you home/ said Captain Colville. 

' No ; I will not trouble you now/ replied Mr. 
Penfold. ' My cephew will be with me, if I 
need assistance/ 

Sir Charles Colville entered the lodge, and, 
calling for pen and paper, quickly wrote and 
despatched two notes, one to his medical attend- 
ant, and the other to the county coroner. 

* I think Mr. Reginald will do without the 
doctor. Sir Charles,' said Ned Giles. ^ He is 
much better than he was, and I think he is 
asleep.' 

*The doctor had better see him,' said Sir 
Charles, * before he leaves the lodge/ 

He then entered the little room where the 
men had placed the body of the child, and, 
seeing an old oak chest standing by the wall, 
he whispered a few words in the ear of the 
gatekeeper's wife, who instantly set about to 
empty it of its contents. 

* That will do,' said Sir Charles, as he pointed 
to the men to place the remains of the poor 
child on its little green bed in the chest. * Poor 
little fellow !' he murmured, as the men moved 
towards it, 'that will make a quiet resting- 
place for you, until the requirements of the 
law are attended to.' With his own hand he 
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closed the lid, as he said aloud, * You will not 
permit it to be opened again until my return/ 

Then, motioning all to leave the room, he 
closed the door, and hastened home for certain 
disinfectants for the use of the occupants of 
the lodge. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

Mr. Penfold said little to his nephew for some 
time after leaving the lodge, on his way home. 
He felt more confidence in him than he had 
done for some past days, as the discovery that 
had just been made must necessarily banish from 
his mind many tormenting thoughts respecting 
him ; but his heart was too full for words, and 
any explanation that might be needful to free 
his conscience from the guilt of any harsh 
thoughts he might have indulged in against him 
must be deferred to sonie future time. 

But his nephew, on his part, did not appear 
inclined for conversation. From the moment 
he ceased to use his stick by the side of the 
stream and sprang to the surface, he appeared 
lost in a process of mental calculation, but of 
what kind or for what purpose did not appear, 
though his lips moved and occasionally quivered, 
as if with expectation that something was about 
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to happen which would greatly affect his in- 
terest. The only words that escaped from his 
lips, in a low murmur, were, * Per cent — too 
much — have it for less — all against favourite.' 

' Did you speak, Henry V said Mr. Penfold, 
' I think I must be getting deaf, for I hardly 
hear a word you say.' 

* I did not speak, uncle,' was the reply. 

' I am glad of that,' said Mr. Penfold, * as I 
should be sorry to give you cause to think from 
my absence of mind that I was acting as if no 
one but mvself could feel for the bitterness of 
my loss, and the sad, very sad way in which it 
has just been brought before me.' 

* I wish I knew how to comfort you,' said his 
nephew, 'but may I remind you that you are 
going to one who will need comforting words 
from you.' 

They then walked on for some time without 
Mr. Penfold making any reply, when suddenly, 
to the no small surprise of his nephew, he 
separated his arm from his, and stretching him- 
self up to his full height as a man recovering 
from an attack of cramp, said, in something like 
his old firm voice : 

* This will never do. When as a man I am 
called upon to support those who are weaker 
than myself, I am leaning upon others, and 
must appear to them as weak as water.' 
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' You have good reason, uncle, for appearing 
weak,' stammered the affectionate nephew. 

' I do not say I can,' continued Mr. Penfold 
in a determined tone, ' but with God's help I 
will bear up against my trouble.' 

Mr. Henry Penfold looking upon this ias a 
little passing excitement, said : 

' Pray take my arm again and let us go gently 
on together.' 

'Thank you,' said his uncle, *I must exert 
myself, I am surely not suddenly grown so old 
that I cannot walk without assistance.' 

' Your rest,' rejoined Mr. Henry Penfold, * has 
of late no doubt been very much broken, and the 
shock of to-day has affected your nerves.' 

' Nerves, Henry I' cried Mr. Penfold, * what 
business have I with nerves ? Do you not know 
that I spent a great part of 'my life in laughing 
at people who before me ventured to talk of 
their nerves X 

* Ah, uncle I' said the nephew, * but you were 
strong and well then.' 

* And I thought they were at whom I laughed, 
he replied; *but perhaps they were not. It 
might have arisen from weakness,' he added 
with a sigh. 

*If you mean weakness of mind,' said the 
nephew, * no one, I think, will charge you with 
that' 

VOL. ir. 37 
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'I suppose/ said Mr. Penfold, 'you have an 
engagement with your friend at the hotel this 
afternoon — if you have, I will not ask you to go 
home with me.* 

* It will not take me twenty steps out of my 
way/ he replied. 

* Thank you/ said Mr. Penfold, ' but T would 
rather not trouble you. I can walk alone very 
well now. If I should require your presence 1 
will not fail to send for you/ 

* I shall hold myself ready to answer your call 
at any time you may desire to see me/ replied 
Mr. Henry Penfold, and with that they parted, 
each on his separate way. 

The one to take the news of the bitter 
truth to his wife and her sisters, and to 
act the comforter as far as he was able, and 
the other to go with a merry heart but a 
sad countenance to give to his friend at the 
hotel a brief account of the scene of which he 
had just been a witness, and then to arrange 
with him for the return to London as soon as 
he could obtain the certificates which would 
enable him to convince the Jew that he was a 
man of great expectations and therefore to be 
trusted. 

' There will be some ugly business to be got 
through here during the next few days,' he 
observed to his friend ; ' but this Sir Charles 
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Colville seems to have constituted himself 
geueral manager, and I have no wish to dispute 
the honour of the office with him. There will 
no doubt be a good deal of crying, and all that 
sort of thing, which is not altogether in my way. 
Of course, I am as sorry for the poor little wretch 
as any one could suppose I should be, but I can 
see no reason more than for decency's sake why 
I should be much put out of the way about it. 
I never could understand why this little miser- 
able wretch should have come into the world to 
spoil all my plans about the future ; and now he 
is gone, after keeping me in a ferment for the 
last three years, I am not Ukely to understand 
it any better.' 

^ I see,' said his friend, * it has been a great 
worry to you, and I have much pleasure in con- 
gratulating you on its being well over at last. 
I will drink to your continued good luck,' he 
said, as he rang the bell, ' but it must be with 
brandy and soda-water, for our little bout last 
night has left my throat as dry and hot as a 
furnace.' 

The cooling drink having been disposed of, 
the two gentlemen, arm-in-arm, with coun tenances 
well attuned to the exciting tale which would 
soon be abroad, set out for a stroll through the 
town to look at some dogs which were for sale 
at a little distance. 

37—2 
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When Mr., Penfold had ia his solitary walk 
schooled himself into a firmness of purpose which 
he hoped would carry him through the home 
trial that he knew awaited him in the sad in- 
telligence he had to convey to his wife, he 
entered the house. 

He was pleased to find that Miss Colville had 
paid her promised visit, and had also left behind 
her a very favourable impression of her kindness 
and sympathy, But this he learnt rather by 
direct questioning than from any inclination 
they showed to be communicative on the subject. 
The sisters were all assembled in the room 
together, and as soon as their eyes met his, all 
that they had to say about Miss Colville faded 
from their minds in their quick apprehension 
that he had returned so much sooner than he 
was expected, with some startling news which 
he did not wish they should hear from the mouth 
of a stranger. 

With one impulse they rose to meet him, 
and it was with difficulty he could get a few 
questions answered respecting Miss Colville's 
visit, before he was in turn overwhelmed with 
questions to which he hesitated to reply. His 
wife, after standing before him for a few 
seconds, pressed her hand to her side and sat 
down. She did not speak, but her eyes, which 
were fixed inquiringly upon him, went more 
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directly to his heart than words could have 
done. In silence he seated himself by her side, 
and taking her drooping hand in his, said, 
gently : 

' You are afraid that Ruth's supposition was 
correct.' 

* Yes,' was the faint reply ; * I fear I am.' 

* My poor girl,' he said, and for the time appa- 
rently unconscious that any one else was in the 
room besides themselves, * how can I tell you 
what I have seen V 

* Have you seen him ?' she whispered ; ' and 
is he dead V 

^ I grieve to say ' began Mr. Penfold, but 

he proceeded no further. 

His wife read the sad truth in his eyes, and 
fell back in a fainting fit. 

In a moment Prudence was by her side, ready 
to render assistance^ 

* Here, take my smelling-bottle,' said Maud ; 
' let her smell that, and she will soon come to 
again.' 

* Some water 1' cried Mr. Penfold, as he 
rushed to the bell and rang it violently. 

A glass of water was soon at the lips of the 
young wife, while eau de Cologne was freely 
applied to her temples by Prudence. 

In a short time she began to revive, when, 
more by signs than words, she made them under- 
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stand that she wished to be taken to her own 
room. 

While this had been passing, Hose and Ruth 
stood at a little distance, looking on in silence, as 
if unable to move or speak. As soon as they 
and Maud were the only occupants of the room 
they were startled by hearing the latter say 
rather sharply : 

' There is my bottle on the ground, do give it 
me. I wonder it has not been broken into 
twenty pieces.' 

' It is quite safe/ said Ruth, as she presented 
it to her sister. 

' What a pity it is,' said Maud, ' that people 
will make such a fuss about a little fainting. 
If Prudence had only done what I told her, it 
would have been soon over. I have been as 
bad as that many a time, and have been cured 
in a minute or two by a smell at my bottle.' 

'But you only faint from the heat,' said 
Rose. 

* You think so, do you V said Maud ; * but if 
ever you feel as I do sometimes, you will change 
your mind.' 

' Can you imagine what has happened V asked 
Ruth. 

' Yes, certainly,' said Maud, ' they have dis- 
covered something.' 

' But what V said Rose, with a shudder. 
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' If your sister had not been so faint-hearted/ 
said Maud, ' we might have had all particulars 
by this time ; but here comes Prudence back, so 
we can hear from her.' 

Then they all sat down together, and Pru- 
dence did tell them all she knew about it ; and 
though it was but very little, it was sufficient to 
bring the warm tears of sympathy from their 
eyes, when they pictured the little fellow before 
them, and knew how his parents had loved 
him. 

It would be a useless waste of time to put on 
record even the thousandth part of the stories 
that, as if on the wings of the wind, flew about 
the country, increasing as they went, of the dis- 
covery that had been made in the wood. Many 
who had taken part in the former search would 
not believe the report until they had been to 
the lodge to inquire. Some were even then not 
able to understand it. One man in particular, 
said: 

* I tell you what it is, what you say is impos- 
sibla. I, my own self, searched that stream 
from one end to the other, and not the shadow of 
a child was to be seen there.' 

' No,' said the gate-keeper, * because, you see, 
the little body was buried under the bank.' 

' It must be a larger bank than ever I see 
there to keep him out of my sight,' said the 
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man ; * and I know he was found somewhere 
else/ 

'And I know he wasn't/ cried another; *for 
I seed him in the hole and helped to get him 
out/ 

In the afternoon of the next day the inquest 
was held, when certain facts were established to 
prove that the remains found were those of the 
child who had been lost, and these were cliefly 
from the clothes which were found being pioved 
to be the same the child had on when last seen 
alive. Then came the question of whether he 
was the child of Mr. Penfold, which led to a 
description of his loss in the North, and the 
report of the supposition that he had been taken 
on board the unknown ship that had been 
wrecked at Broadhurst. This was considered 
to be sufficiently proved by the stuffed dog which 
had been found with the child. 

The inquiry was altogether a very painful 3ne, 
and Sir Charles Colville was anxious for many 
reasons to have it over as quickly as posable. 
Mr. Henry Penfold was not called. The evidence 
of B^inald and Ned Giles was deemed sufficient 
proof as to the finding the body, backed up as 
it was by that of Sir Charles Colville, who, in 
addition, said he could very weU undersland 
why the discovery had not been made before, as 
the lai^ portion of the bank which had fiden 
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had completely covered the child, and which, but 
for the accidental presence of the dog, might 
have remained so for years to come. 

The coroner appearing about to make his 
summing up long and discursive, the jury 
became impatient, and said by their foreman that 
they were quite satisfied that the death was the 
result of an accident, which brought his observa- 
tions to rather an abrupt conclusion. 

Sir Charles, acting on the authority deputed 
to him by Mr. Penfold, saved that gentleman 
many painful arrangements in connection with 
the preparation for the funeral. Until he had 
seen the remains screwed down in their little 
coflSn, he did not attempt to see Mr. Penfold or 
his nephew. He had from the first satisfied 
himself that it would be one of the most painful 
sights that could be witnessed, if Mrs. Penfold 
or her sisters were called upon to view the 
remains in their then sad condition. That it 
might not occur even by chance, he kept the 
affair entirely in his own hands until he had 
completed his arrangements. The little room 
in which the coffin was placed he caused to be 
draped with black cloth, relieved by starlike 
bows of white ribbon. 

In doing this he had consulted both with his 
sister and cousin, and they had agreed with him 
that after the first shock was over, of not being 
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able to look upon the £ice of their darling again, 
their imagination would come to their aid, and 
from the appearance of the coffin and its surround- 
ings, bring before them a picture of his sleeping 
tranquilly beneath the flower-covered lid, as they 
had often seen him sleeping in life. 

Of one thing in the future which he wished 
to arrange for his own special gratification, he 
was a little doubtful if he could obtain their 
approval. From the moment of his having 
recovered the child from the sea, we have seen 
that he felt it had been placed under his protec- 
tion. The idea had taken such a hold on his 
mind, that had the child lived without any one 
appearing to claim him, it would have proved a 
very difficult matter for his mother or sister to 
prevent him from looking upon the little fellow 
as his son. 

As he could not have him with himself m life, 
he thought he would like to keep him in death, 
and therefore determined to ask Mr. Penfold, as 
a great favour, to allow the remains of the little 
fellow to be placed in his family vault at Broad- 
hurst. When he spoke of this project to his 
sister and Captain Colville, a diflTerence of opinion 
arose between them. Miss Colville was certain 
that Mr. Penfold would not consent, while the 
captain did not see or think it would be difficult 
to prove to him, that under presient circumstances 
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it would be the best thing that he could do, at 
least for a time. 

*You will not let your opinion, sister,* said 
Sir Charles, *bias you in anything you may 
have an opportunity of saying to further my 
wish. I should be sorry to think you would 
conjure up any objection in your own mind, and 
unconsciously convey it to them V 

' You may take my word for it,' replied his 
sister, ^ that I shall do nothing of the kind, but, 
on the contrary, I shall be ready and willing to 
further your wish by every means in my power.' 

Full of hope that he might carry his point, 
soon after the inquest was concluded he called 
upon Mr. Penfold, and with all gentleness told 
him what he had done. At first the father was 
shocked, as his visitor had anticipated he would 
be, to learn that he could never see the face of 
his child again, but after a short silence he said, 
in a tone of mournful resignation : 

* I suppose you are right. Sir Charles, but it 
is very hard upon me, and I am afraid I shall 
not easily convince my poor wife that what you 
have done was absolutely necessary.' 

' My sister,' said Sir Charles, * has promised 
to call upon her this afternoon, as a dear friend 
only, you know,' he added ; * and if she will be 
able to see her, it will perhaps make your task 
less difficult than you expect to find it.' 
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* You are very kind and considerate/ said Mr. 
Penfold ; * and when do you recommend that I 
should have the dear child brought here V 

*When you see him in his little chamber, 
where he now lies/ said Sir Charles, * I do not 
think you will deem a removal necessary/ 

* You take me by surprise/ said Mr. Penfold, 
* and I know not how to answer you/ 

* There are one or two things I should like to 
remind you of,' said Sir Charles ; * and the first 
is, that this house has some strangers in it, and 
that you cannot have here the quiet and sanctity 
of home, andy in the next place, the preparatioa 
you must make for it will prove most distressing 
to Mrs. Penfold/ 

' She is far from well/ said Mr* Penfold^ 
musingly. 

* So I feared,' rejoined Sir Charles; 

*But she will not be content to pass the 
night under any other roof than that which 
covers him while he is above ground,' said Mr. 
Penfold. * I had much difficulty/ he continued, 
becoming excited as he went on, *yes, I had 
much difficulty in restraining her from going up 
to the lodge last night. I was obliged to tell 
her what would take place to-day, and that has 
hitherto kept her quiet ; but I have no hope 
that she will continue so, when she knows the 
dreadful business is over/ 
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' My sister will call very shortly to take her 
up to the lodge/ said Sir Charles ; ' and, although 
you may find the accommodation poor, I have * 
arranged that you may both remain there during 
the night, and, indeed, as long as you may 
find it convenient to do so.' 

* I can only repeat that you are very good/ 
said Mr. Penfold, as he wiped the burning tears 
from his eyes. 

* And now,^ said Sir Charles, * I have a great 
favour to ask, which I trust you will not refuse 
to grant.' 

* You may consider it already granted,' re- 
plied Mr. Penfold. 

* Before you understand its import ?' said Sir 
Charles. 

*I know you will rot ask me for anything 
improper,' said Mr. Penfold. 

* From the first moment I met you here/ 
said Sir Charlea, * I have felt that I could speak 
to you as a friend, without fear of giving offence. 
You have left me to the exercise of my judgment 
in what has been done to-day, but there is one 
lit£le matter upon which I have not touched. T 
must speak plainly,' he continued, 'however 
harshly my words may sound in your ears. 
Some thought must be taken for the funeral.' 

' I shall take the poor body home with me/ 
mournfully replied Mr. Penfold. 
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* I am afraid you will find tbat very trouble- 
some and expensive/ observed Sir Charles. 

' I may find it expensive, but not trouble- 
some/ sighed Mr. Penfold. 

* If I can assist you/ said Sir Charles, * in 
that^ as in other matters, I shall be most happy 
to do so, and it is in relation to that I wish to 
ask a favour/ 

* Pray speak plainly/ said Mr. Penfold. 

* Though you may not consent to my wish/ 
said Sir Charles, ' I do not think it wHI appear 
strange to you when I make it. I have told 
you that when I received the child fix)m the 
sea I felt that Providence had placed it under 
my protection.' 

* And nobly/ said Mr. Penfold, ' you have ful- 
filled the duty yon took upon yourself 

' Will you think, then/ continued Sir Charles, 
' that I am asking too much when I say I wish 
yon would let me keep his poor little body here 
with me V 

*\ do not understand you/ murmured Mr. 
Penfold. 

* In plain words, then,* said Sir Charles, ' I 
should take it as a great favour if you permit 
him to be placed in my family vault.' 

'Ton would save me the trouble and ex- 
pense you spoke of f said Mr. Penfold, as in a 
dream. 
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*Iii part that, perhaps, but more,' said Sir 
Charles, * from a desire I have to keep his body 
near me/ 

' And may T not wish to have him near 
me?' murmured Mr. Penfold; *but,' he con- 
tinued, as if trying to arouse himself, ' I will 
think of your wish, as I would have you think 
of mine^ and we can speak of it again. But, 
with respect to the removal to this house, I 
think I must agree with you that it would not 
be advisable.' 

' Will Mrs. Penfold and her sisters be able 
to see me V asked Sir Charles. 

* I know they will not refuse to see you,' re- 
plied Mr. Penfold, 

Shortly afterwards Sir Charles found himself 
in the midst of the mourning family, and while 
he entered into conversation with the sisters, 
Mr. Penfold seated himself by his wife, and re- 
lated to her the particulars of what had just 
taken place between him and his guest. 

As they were thus conversing, a servant 
entered the room, and presented a card to Mrs. 
Penfold, who, having glanced at it, handed it to 
her husband without a word. 

* Tell the lady/ said Mr. Penfold to the ser- 
vant, * if she will walk in, Mrs. Penfold will be 
pleased to see her.' 

The visit of the brother' and sister accom- 
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plished the work they had designed it should 
do. Shortly afterwards the whole party drove 
up to the lodge, and after a brief stay there all 
returned again, with the exception of Mr. and 
Mrs. Penfold and Keginald, the two former 
gratefully accepting the accommodation provided 
for thein, and the latter being permitted to stop 
in answer to his own most earnest entreaty. 

Of the sad scene of which the lodge and the 
little room in particular was that night a witness, 
it is not our purpose to write further than to 
observe that the solemn siler^ce of the night was 
seldom broken by more than a gentle whisper or 
a deep drawn sigh, unless when the mourners were 
engaged in earnest family prayer. 

The next morning, Sir Charles slightly allud- 
ing to his request of the previous day, Mr. 
Penfold replied with quivering lips that he would 
gladly accept his offer. 

* This trouble,' he said, * has unnerved me more 
perhaps than it ought to have done, and certainly 
a great deal more than I should have thought 
a few years since it would have power to do, but 
if it has shaken me I am afraid it has absolutely 
destroyed my wife. Of course,' he said with a 
sigh, * if I should at any future time, for family 
reasons, wish to remove the remains of the poor 
child, there would be no objection on your part?' 

' Most certainly not/ replied Sir Charles. 
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'Then/ replied Mr. Penfold, 'as the doctor 
has just told me that unless my wife remains in 
a mild climate and receives the greatest possible 
attention he has little doubt but she will quickly 
follow her child, I must continue to be your 
troublesome neighbour for some time to come. 
To go home under the impression the doctor's 
words have left upon my mind would be simply 
to go to my death.' 

*We shall be pleased to keep you all here 
with us/ said Sir Charles. 

In two days from that time the family vault 
of Sir Charles Colville received the remains of 
the little innocent, amidst the sighs and tears 
of the chief mourners, which were echoed back 
again from many sorrowing hearts around. 
Mr. Henry Penfold was of course amongst the 
chief mourners, and his delicate white cambric 
handkerchief was not idle in his hand, so that 
the bye-standers might judge by the frequent 
use he made of it how deeply he was affected. 
As soon as the ceremony was over and he could 
escape from his friends, he went to the clerk of 
the church, and having secured a copy of the 
burial entry (he had already obtained that of the 
coroner), he returned to his uncle, and telling him 
he had some particular business that required 
his presence in London the next day, said he 
was afraid he must bid him good-bye for the 
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present, and set out almost immediately by the 
night mail. Mr. Penfold offered no opposition 
to his proposal, and therefore, after he had taken 
a hasty good-bye of the ladies, he proceeded to 
his hotel to prepare for his departure. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

While the results of Mr. Henry Penfold's plot- 
ting had been so sadly developing themselves in 
the south, his late assistant, Ingleton, appeared 
in a fair way of settling down in the north as a 
quiet country gentleman. Whether drink com- 
bined with poor irregular living and constant 
excitement had weakened his intellect, or that 
he had really learnt that the best way to enjoy 
life would be to settle down with his present 
means and incur no further risk in his old project 
of becoming suddenly rich by horse-racing or the 
gaming table, certain it is that as far as one 
might judge from outward appearances he was 
a changed man. 

He appeared to hold the counsel and judg- 
ment of his wife in great estimation, never 
taking any step o\it of the routine of their daily 
life without consulting her upon its advisability, 
when formerly he would have gone forward 
alone without so much as thinking of her, unless 
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it were to cover up the deceit he was practising 
upon her. 

The little estate had been fixed upon, and the 
purchase proposed and almost completed, when ^ 
a difficulty arose with an old lady in London, 
who held a share in it, and which she was un- 
willing to part with. Her legal adviser, who 
did not see the force of her objection, stated in 
a letter to Mr. Ingleton's solicitor that he had 
done all he could do to induce her to agree to 
the sale, but that so far he had utterly failed ; 
that his client was rather peculiar in her way of 
doing business, and as a rule, did not like to be 
advised by him in any affair in which she had 
already formed an opinion for herself, that he 
knew the matter was perfectly indiflFerent to her 
in a pecuniary point of view, and therefore she 
was not likely to be influenced by being made to 
understand that the sale would prove highly 
beneficial to her interest. In thinking over the 
matter, he had come to the conclusion that the 
only chance they had left was to let the 
principals meet together and arrange for them- 
selves. 

When this information was conveyed to Mr. 
Ingleton, it threw him into a fever of excite- 
ment. He wished to get immediate possession 
of the estate, and commence some alterations in 
the house and grounds he had already decided 
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upon. He was disappointed and angry at the 
old lady's unexpected opposition. 

If it were necessary he would go to London 
and see her himself, but he would rather not. 
He had recollections of London which were not 
at all pleasant ; still, as he thought of the journey 
on his return home from his solicitor, after having 
been assured that if he did not go, nothing more 
could be done, he felt that he must go. 

His wife, on hearing the solicitor's proposal, 
as a burnt child is said to fear the fire, shrank 
back from it in undisguised alarm. The picture 
of the time she had spent in London rose up 
before her in all its horrors. She had, through 
her own trusting heart, almost learnt to believe 
that her husband had really entered upon an 
amended life. But she feared to trust him 
within the influence of his old associates. 

* It is very stupid of the old lady,' said Ingle- 
ton, ' to give us all this trouble. I was in hopes 
we should have had possession of the house by 
this time, and commenced our alterations.' 

' It is very unfortunate,' said Florence. 

* You know,' he said, * I do not want to go 
myself 

* I should be sorry to think you did,' rejoined 
Florence, * as it is not a place we can ever think 
or speak of with pleasure.' 

* Excepting one little spot,' said her husband. 
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* And is there one spot in London you can 
think of with pleasure V asked Florence, a little 
a nxiously . 

* Yes/ replied her husband ; ' that spot where 
I la&t met you, before we left its visible and 
invisible gloom for the fresh air and bright 
prospect of the North/ 

' I trust/ said Florence, * that your pleasure 
on that account will go on increasing/ Her 
eyes were bright with tears as she continued : 
* Yes, I trust the day will come when you will 
thank God with your renewed heart that He 
then looked in pity upon our unhappy state, and 
in His goodness opened a bright future to us/ 

* Whether it was as you would have me think, 
or by mere chance that we met as we did, you 
yee I am very thankful for the blessing it has 
bestowed upon me. But while I can look upon 
that one spot with pleasure, I do not wish to 
see it again,' replied Ingleton. 

*You are not called upon for an immediate 
answer,' said Florence. 

* Yes ; I think I am/ was the reply ; * and 
besides, I want to get possession of the place, 
for you know the stables are in a wretched 
plight, and want looking to badly.' 

After a little quiet thought Florence raised her 
head from her hand, upon which it had been 
resting, and said : 
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' Do you think you could visit London with- 
out going to see some of your old friends, whom, 
for your own sake, it would be better you should 
not see V 

* Why do you think I would go to see them V 
he asked. 

' I did not say I thought you would,' replied 
Florence. 

' Well, I understood you to imply as much,' 
said her husband ; * but I can tell you you need 
have no fear of that. I am not such a fool as 
to go and look for them when I have money in 
my pocket, who slipped away from me when I 
had not a penny to help myself No,' he con- 
tinued, working himself up into a feeling of 
indignation, no ; I am not quite fool enough for 
that' 

* It would be wrong, perhaps,' said Florence, 
* to be angry with them now, but whether you 
go to London or not, I trust, with God's help, 
you will avoid them in the future.' 

'I shall not want God's help for that,' he 
replied hastily ; * the remembrance of how they 
treated me when they knew my money was all 
gone will be quite enough to keep us apart for 
the future.' 

* Alas !' thought Florence, * I would that your 
present resolution had a firmer foundation.' 
Then she said aloud : 
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' If you decide on going, would you like me to 
go with you ?* 

* It would be a weary journey for you, I am 
afraid/ was the reply. 

* Like yourself/ said Florence, ' I have no 
wish to go for any pleasure the journey can 
afford ma Though, you know, there is a matter 
in connection with London about which I can- 
not help feeling very aimous. The last letter 
you sent about that poor child should have been 
replied to long ere this. If you could only give 
me your entire confidence with respect to it, you 
would remove a burden from my heart that is 
growing unbearabla' 

^ I have told you/ said her husband, ' that no 
harm shall happen to the child.' 

* But it may happen to you,' said Florence, 
* for the mischief you have done, and to me also, 
if I continue silent when I know a wrong has 
been done, and by whom.' 

' I know you would not betray me,' he replied, 
turning very pale. 

* No, I would not betray you/ rejoined Flo- 
rence ; * but intreat you, before it is too late, to 
undo the act which you most now know can 
only be looked upon as a great crime.' 

' But only tell me how I can undo it f was 
the nervous reply. ' You know my liberty is in 
danger if I speak it/ 
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* I do Dot understand why it should be/ re- 
joined Florence ; * but even if it were, that 
should not deter you. But must such be the 
case, I would gladly see half of our property 
sacrificed to accomplish my purpose. If you 
cannot trust your secret with me, only find the 
means of placing the child in my hands, and I 
will undertake that he shall be restored to my 
father, and no one ever know from whence he 
came, or who was concerned in taking him away 
from his home.' 

* I do not know that even the whole of our 
property,' said her husband, * would suffice to 
restore the child ; but losing the half of it would 
place us in rather an awkward position. What 
would become of the purchase of the estate and 
our settling down in the country V 

* We must not think of that,' replied Florence. 
' But I can't help thinking of it,' he replied ; 

then ailer a short silence, he continued : ' Now, 
Florence, I tell you what I will do if you like. 
I will go with you to London, and you shall call 
upon the old lady about the estate, while I go 
to see what I can do to oblige you, though I can 
tell you 1 shall have no easy task before me.' 

'It must not rest as it is,' said Florence, 
firmly, ' be the consequence to you or me what 
it may. I know my poor father must be nearly 
broken-hearted, and I feel my silence is becoming 
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a great crime. Bj your request I have not 
written to him, which has doubtless prevented 
him from writing to congratulate us on our 
change of fortune, lest he should be thought to 
seek us in our prosperity when he left us uncared- 
for in our poverty.' 

* You may say so of me/ rejoined her husband, 
' but I do not see how you can of yourself, as 
you took such good care that none of your friends 
should know where you had hidden yourself.' 

* We were under a dark cloud then,' said 
Florence, mournfully, ' and I hardly knew what 
was my duty ; but it is no longer so now, and 
I have no excuse for my silence but base, low 
fear/ 

* Then we will say no more about it at pre- 
sent,' said her husband, *but set to work and 
prepare for our journey.' 

The night-mail took Mr. Henry Penfold and 
his friend safely to London, and left them early 
in the morning at an hotel near Covent Garden, 
from which place Mr. Henry Penfold despatched 
a note to his subordinate, Fowler, to meet him 
at twelve o'clock at the office of the Jew. 

Mr. Fowler was the first to be at the ap- 
pointed place. 

Some days had now elapsed since he had 
aptly accomplished his task, and waited a little 
anxiously for his reward. He did not think his 
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employer would wilfully cheat him out of it, but 
he well knew his extravagant habits, and how 
ready he was at any time to venture all he had 
upon a single bet, and therefore concluded that 
the sooner he got possession of his money the 
better for all parties. 

He did not venture into the presence of the 
Jew, but having learnt in the outer ofl&ce that 
Mr. Hehry Penfold had not yet arrived, crossed 
over to the opposite side of the street and com- 
menced to walk up and down, anxiously await- 
ing the much-desired appearance. His patience 
did not undergo a long trial, as, fortunately for 
him, his employer was quite as eager for the 
money to be obtained from the Jew as he 
could be. 

The two men met in the street, and having 
complimented each other on the success of the 
delicate business in which they had been 
engaged, proceeded at once to the sanctum of 
the money-lender. They found that gentleman 
busy with a mass of dusty-looking old papers, 
which on their entrance he speedily swept into 
an open drawer by his side, and left the table 
clear before him. 

A brief salutation having taken place between 
them, Mr. Henry Penfold opened his pocket- 
book, and having taken from it two official- 
looking documents, threw them carelessly on 
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the table before the old man, saying as he 
did so : 

* There, Old Careful, will that do for you V 
The old man took up the papers, and having 

glanced over them, put them gently down again, 
and then calmly taking off his spectacles, pro- 
ceeded to wipe them very carefully with an old 
silk handkerchief, as he replied : 

* This looks something like business.' Then, 
replacing them on his nose, he continued : * And 
how, may I ask, did you get through your little 
affair so quickly ? Sick, dead, and buried, all 
within a week or two, seems rather sharp 
work.' 

* We came here on business,' said Fowler, in 
a surly tone, * not to be questioned about our 
private affairs.' 

' How it all came about is no business of 
yours,' said Mr. Henry Penfold. ' Look at the 
papers and tell me if they will satisfy you ?' 

*Let me see,' said the old man, looking 
searchingly into their contents. 'Yes, they 
seem all right, but 

' Curse your butl' broke in Mr. Henry Penfold* 
' Are you going to get up some further cause for 
delay V 

' Delay for what V asked the old man, sitting 
upright in his chair, and pushing his spectacles 
upon his forehead. 
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* Why, for handing over the money I have been 
in want of for the last month/ replied the 
borrower. 

' But where is your security ? asked the old 
man. 

' I thought you said they were all right ?' 
growled Fowler. 

* Yes, all right/ said the old man, ' that a 
certain child is dead and buried, but how do I 
know but another may be on the way to replace 
him?' 

' Now, don't be an old fool !' cried Mr. Henry 
Penfold; *you know there is no chance of 
that/ 

* My very amiable young friend/ said the old 
man, * I think some four years since you told me 
there was no chance of this. But I tell you 
what I will do : I will let you have five hundred 
pounds on your personal security at twenty per 
cent, for five years.' 

^ Curse your five hundred 1' cried Mr. Henr}^ 
Penfold ; ' T want a thousand, and if you will 
not let me have it without another word, give 
me the papers, and I will go to some one else.' 

*You young gentlemen/ said the old man, 
will always be in such a hurry without the least 
occasion for it, but I suppose I must be content 
to let you have it all your own way/ As he 
spoke, he touched a little bell, which instantly 
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brought in from the outer office an old man not 
unlike himself, to whom he said : ' Is the paper 
ready for the signature of this young gentle- 
man V 

* I think you have it in your private drawer/ 
was the reply. 

* Oh yes, I remember/ said the money-lender; 
^ I had forgotten it. Ah ! here it is ! Let me 
Bee. Oh no, the amount is not written in * 

* Do be quick,' broke in Mr. Henry Penfold ; 
* I want to be gone.' 

' Five hundred will not answer your purpose?' 
aaid the old man. * No ; very well then, I sup- 
pose I must make it a thousand, but'it is a great 
deal of money.' 

' Yes, and a great interest you seem to want 
for it,' muttered Fowler. 

'Where am I to sign?' asked Mr. Henry 
Penfold, too eager to be gone to take the 
trouble to read the paper before signing it. 

'Yes, that is the place,' said the old man, 
^ and here too, if you please. So that will do,' 
he continued, carefully folding up the papers and 
putting them away in his secret drawer ; ' and 
now how will you take the money ? Shall I give 
you a cheque for it, or will you have it short 
in notes, or a mixture of small notes and gold ? 
I happen to have a supply of the latter, if that 
will suit you better.' 
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* You are right, old fellow, let me have some 
gold r cried Mr. Henry Penfold ; *that will suit 
me best.' 

When they were about to leave the room, 
Fowler whispered to his employer : 

* We can settle in the ofl&ce.' 

'No hurry for that, is there?' asked Mr. 
Henry Penfold. 

' Only I want the money/ said Fowler. 

In the office the business was quickly arranged, 
when Fowler said : 

' Are you going in against the favourite V 

*Yes/ replied Mr. Henry Penfold, 'almost 
to the last pound I have here. I suppose you 
will do the same. One to fifty against the 
favourite will bring us in a round sum. I 
know the horse is not to come in first/ 

« 

*I don't feel so sure about it, but I think 
I will venture half of my money upon the 
chance or risk,' said Fowler. 

* Risk, man I' echoed Mr. Henry Penfold, * I 
tell you there is no risk. It is all settled, 
and the favourite will be nowhere.' 

As they were passing down the street from 
the money-lenders office, they came suddenly 
upon the person of Mr. Ingleton, who had 
arrived in London, and having left his wife 
with the old lady, to talk about the purchase 
of the estate, had gone in search of Mr. Henry 
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Penfold. After calling at his lodgings, and two 
or three other places, he was on his way to 
the money-lenders office, thinking that he 
might perchance hear of his whereabouts there. 

* Hallo, Master Ingleton !' cried Fowler. 

* What 1 are you so soon hard up again, after 
the good fortune that so lately fell upon you, as 
to want assistance from this quarter V 

' Not exactly I' replied Ingleton. 
' You do not mean to play the spy upon us V 
said Mr. Henry Penfold. 

* That would be rather a dangerous game,' 
muttered Fowler. 

*You need not be alarmed,' said Ingleton, 

* for, if I had meant mischief, I should not have 
been alone.' 

* Then what, in the name of the old fellow,' 
said Mr. Henry Penfold, * brought you here at 
this time 1 I thought you were in the North.' 

* I had business in London/ said Ingleton ; 

* and, being here, I wished to see you, but I 
could not find you at your lodgings.' 

* And so you were going to look for me at our 
friend the Jew's lodgings ?' said Mr. Henry Pen- 
fold. * Not a bad idea ! And now^ then, for 
your business with me.' 

* If you have nothing particular in hand,' re- 
plied Ingleton, ^ and can spare a few minutes, I 
shall be glad if you will go with me to some 
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quiet place where we can have a little friendly 
talk together.' 

* We are just going to make a little venture/ 
said Mr. Henry Penfold. ' Perhaps you will 
go with us.' 

Ingleton was about to utter some excuse for 
not going with them, when the thought struck 
him that he could better carry out his project 
by humouring them than by any other method 
he could adopt. So he said : 

* I have but little time to spare, but I will go 
with you.' 

' Not altogether spoiled by the new spell with 
the old wife/ sarcastically remarked Fowler. 

* No, not altogether, I hope,' said Ingleton, 
with a laugh, as he felt he would like to knock 
the fellow down. 

When they entered the betting-house, so 
eager were the two men to secure their bets, 
that, until they had completed them, they took 
little heed of their companion* Satisfied with 
their own work, they turned to him, and asked 
him upon which horse he meant to bet. 

*I have already staked all I mean to,' re- 
plied Ingleton ; ' and now, if we can have a 
room to ourselves, I will tell you what has in 
part brought me to London/ 

As it was just the kind of house where such 
a room could be had at a minute's notice, and 

VOL. II. 39 
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particularly so by those who were known there, 
it was not long before the three were seated 
to talk over the matter between them, with- 
out the slightest fear of interruption. Fowler, 
who had taken Ingleton's share of the work and 
the reward also, did not feel quite comfortable 
with this shutting themselves up from every one 
else. He did not see that Ingleton could have 
anything to say now but what must relate to 
his having part of the reward for the part of the 
woi*k he had done, and which he was determined 
he should not have. * Perhaps it is well,' he 
thought, as he looked at the closed door, ' that 
we are safe from interruption. I may, if he 
comes too close to me, be tethpted to give him 
an ugly blow ; and, in such a case, it would be 
well to have no unfriendly witness.' 

Great, then, was his surprise when he heard 
from Ingleton the object he had in view. Mr. 
Henry Penfold listened attentively to what his 
old associate had to say. Then, starting to his 
feet, with knitted brow and fiery eyes, was about 
to reply, when, suddenly checking himself, he 
stood for a few seconds, as if considering what 
reply he should make, and then broke out 
into such a peal of laughter as made the glasses 
on the table ring again. As soon as he was 
able to speak, he cried : 

' Capital I capital ! if it were possible. Let 
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the Jew be told that the child is still alive, and 
that my chance of getting the property is as 
far off as ever. I should like to see how the 
old fellow would look when the news burst in 
upon him.' 

But, after another fit of laughter, which left 
him very red in the face, he said, as he took 
out his pocket-book, and displayed the two ofl&- 
cial documents : 

' They put the matter of the life or death of 
the child beyond all question. You see you are 
too late with your personal request for the 
restoration of the little fellow you carried away 
from his young mother. The thing is all done 
and settled. What !' he continued, seeing the 
look of horror upon Ingleton s face, as he read 
the documents before him, 'have you been so 
far away, and so busy in the North, that you 
have not seen a paper to tell what has taken 
place in the South since you left your friends 
there V 

' Dead and buried !' cried, or rather groaned, 
Ingleton. * It cannot be ! You do but jest 
with me.' 

* They do not appear to relate to a jesting 
matter,' said Mr. Henry Penfold, as he pointed 
to the certificates. 

*Do you mean to tell me,' cried Ingleton, 

39—2 
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' that the child has been murdered ? Because, 
if you do ■* 

* Stop 1 stop !' cried Fowler, interrupting him. 
* He who talks of murder must have a murderer 
in his mind.' 

' And in his eye too/ said Penfold, * perhaps ; 
but our old friend will not think so harshly of 
us as that.' 

' Let him think what he likes/ growled 
Fowler ; ' he has proved himself a coward, and 
if not afraid of his own shadow ^ 

' Nonsense !' said Mr. Henry Penfold, break- 
ing in upon Fowler ; he saw they were on the 
point of a serious quarrel, and wished it to go no 
further. * Nonsense I we will not talk of that. 
I know we have not to deal with a traitor. We 
are all friends. We must be friends, for what 
is death to the one must be disgrace and ruin 
to the other. You remember,' he said, sternly, 
to Ingleton, * who stole the child away from his 
father. ' 

* Yes, and bitterly I repent the act/ cried 
Ingleton ; and then, almost in a state of frenzy, 
he continued, as his eyes rested on the papers 
on the table : ' but I did not take him to France 
that he might be murdered T he stopped a 
moment, and looking wildly on the others, 
cried : * Tell me it is all a lie, and I will forgive 
you for so jesting with me.' 
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* If the truth is a lie/ muttered Fowler, ' you 
are welcome to it.' 

' Villain I' cried Ingleton, maddened by the 
words he had just heard. ' I will denounce you 
to the world, and have you hanged like a dog !' 
and as he spoke he made towards the door. 

' Not so fast/ said Fowler, as he placed him- 
self between him and the door. * I have just 
gone in for a new lease of life, and must not 
have it cut short by you.' 

' Out of the way I' cried Ingleton, in un- 
governable rage. 

* Are you both mad V cried Mr. Henry Pen- 
fold, * and do you mean to spoil all ?' 

As he spoke Ingleton seized Fowler by the 
collar with one hand, and was in the act of 
stretching out the other to open the door, when 
he overbalanced himself and fell heavily to the 
floor, by the way striking his head violently 
against a sharp projecting corner of the wainscot 
of the room. 

Suddenly released from his grasp. Fowler 
rolled over in the opposite direction, but he 
received no injury from his fall, and was soon 
on his legs again. Not so, however, was it with 
Ingleton ; for some seconds he lay stunned and 
perfectly still. Penfold rushed to his side, pale 
with fear, and bending over him, murmured : 

* This is most unfortunate 1* 
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Fowler stood for a short time with a dazed 
look, then, appearing to arouse to a oonsciousness 
of the awkward position in which they were 
placed, he passed over to Penfold, and said : 

'Ishedead? 

' No — not dead/ replied Penfold, ' but seri- 
ously injured. What is to be done ? We must 
have assistance/ 

* Leave that to me/ said Fowler, as he opened 
the door and told a servant who was passing 
to send the manager to him. In a few minutes 
the gentleman in question entered the room, 
when Fowler immediately said : 

' I am sorry to say we have had an accident 
here. The gentleman we met by chance in the 
street has fallen down in a fit, and hurt his 
head, I think.' 

' Is he insensible V asked the manager. 

* He was, but I think he is coming to himself 
again. Shall we send for a doctor V 

* Not if we can do without one,' was the reply, 
' before he is removed from this house. A 
doctor coming here causes great confusion and 
many idle reports to get abroad. He seems to 
have some life in him. Lift him up, and let us 
see if he can stand.' 

With support he could stand, but it was in a 
very tottering condition. His muscular power 
did not appear to have quite forsaken him, but 
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the mind appeared lost in unconsciousness. His 
eyes were open, but they were without expres- 
sion, though once or twice, for a second or two, 
the lookers-on thought he knew what was pass- 
ing around him. 

* We will try the effects of a little brandy 
upon him/ said the manager, and as he left the 
room to get it, Penfold whispered in the injured 
man's ear : 

* I am sorry for this, Ingleton ; you should 
not have lost your temper. It was all a 
jest.' 

The brandy did not produce the desired 
effect. He leaned heavily upon the shoulder 
of Fowler. 

' Where is he stopping V asked the manager. 

* At an hotel,' replied Penfold, * but I don't 
know where.' 

' Has he any cards or a pocket-book V asked 
the manager. 

'Well thought of,' said Penfold, and the 
search was immediately and successfully made. 

* I see,' said the manager, ' you do not wish to 
appear in this business, so I will send him to his 
hotel in a hackney-coach by a trusty servant. If 
a noise is made about it here,' he added, ' it may 
not be considered altogether an accident.' 

* We shall know how to repay your labour,' 
said Penfold. 
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When Florence left her husband at the door 
of the lady upon whom she was to call, she had 
better hope of the reality of his amendment than 
she had ever been able to indulge in before. 
She thought she saw an earnestness in- his 
manner to undo the mLschief he had done, which 
would not leave him until he had by some means 
or other satisfied the great yearning of her heart 
in the restoration of the child. 

On being admitted to the presence of the 
lady, she quickly perceived that her visit would 
not produce the desired result. The old lady 
did not fully enter into her reasons for being so 
attached to a place which she might never see 
again. But she said she had recollections of 
it that would be very dear to her as long as 
she lived, and that, if the other part-owners of 
the estate wanted money, she had no objection 
to, buy them out and become sole proprietor 
herself. 

* I see,' said Florence, ' it is not a mere 
question of money.' 

'Not in the least,' said the old lady, very 
frankly. 

And thus ended the attempt to make good 
the purchase. On her way back to the hotel, 
Florence strove to find some means of making 
her failure known to her husband less annoy- 
ing than she feared the mere announcement of 
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it would prove. She was not surprised to find 
he waa not in the hotel when she returned from 
her fruitless mission, but she could not help 
feeling a little anxious as she sat awaiting his 
appearance. 

There was just the danger of his meeting with 
some of his old associates and forgetting his 
promise to her ; but that, great as it might be, 
was not her only source of anxiety, nor at that 
time the chief one. To restore her brother to 
the arms of his father, without injury to her 
husband, had become the great object of her 
life. 

After a weary waiting of three or four hours, 
a waiter entered the room in which she was 
sitting, and, in guarded language, gave her to 
understand that her husband was in his bedroom, 
having been brought home in an unconscious 
state. 

Little time elapsed before she stood trembling 
by the bedside, and asking if a doctor had been 
sent for ; and, on being answered in the nega- 
tive, she immediately despatched a messenger 
for the first one he could find. In a few minutes 
a medical man was in the room, inquiring how 
the accident had happened. That was a question 
she could not answer, as she had been told that 
the man who brought her husband to the hotel 
had left it without any explanation. 
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' I am afraid he is suflfering from an attack of 
apoplexy,' said the doctor. *I will send for 
some medicine, and remain with him, if you 
please.' 

' You do not think he is dangerously ill V said 
Florence. 

* We will hope all may be well,' said the 
doctor, 'but I shall be better able to answer 
your question in an hour or two.' 

On a closer examination, he discovered the 
wound on the head, and was led to conclude 
that the skull was slightly fractured, besides 
the certainty of a very serious concussion of the 
brain. Without telling Florence how very 
dangerous he now considered the case, he said 
he would stop in the hotel during the night, 
that he might be at hand if wanted. 

* He will require skilful ^attention, and, with 
your sanction, I will immediately send for a 
hospital nurse, one in whom you may have en- 
tire confidence.' 

Florence thanked him, and begged he would 
not hesitate to take any further measures he 
might deem necessary. 

With something like her old firmness of cha- 
racter and self-reliance, she had thus far kept 
up. But she could not disguise from herself 
that her strength was not equal to the burden 
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cast upon her. Yet where to turn for assist- 
ance she did not know. Could she have one of 
her father's old servants with her, she would 
feel less lonely ; but how could she write to her 
father for such a purpose, when he for whose 
sake she would do it had proved himself one of 
his greatest enemies 1 

She had heard that her father had left his 
home, and was then, with his wife, at Broad- 
hurst, but of the discovery of the child and his 
funeral she knew nothing, and she feared now, 
more than ever, to make any inquiry of what 
was takiog place there. Her husband had pro- 
mised that he would find out and let her know, 
and now he was lying on his bed insensible, 
much more requiring her attention than able to 
attend to anything she might require of him. 

She felt keenly the trying position in which 
she was placed — alone, in the midst of London, 
with not one person to sympathise with her. 
What could she do ? Surely nothing more nor 
less than write to her father, crave his pardon, 
and tell him how she was situated, and beg to 
be reconciled to him. She felt the ordeal was a 
dreadful one through which she might have to 
pass, but at the same time she remembered that 
it was due, to a great extent, to her own way- 
wardness, and therefore that it was her duty 
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to sabmit rather than complain. And so, as she 
sat and listened to the hard bieathing of her 
hushand, she wrote the letter which was to go 
to her &ther hy the first post the next 
mormng. 
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